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Some light merely illuminates—Frink 
light illuminates, beautifies 
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SILVERLITE 


An all metal reflector susceptible to 
adjustment for three different sized 
lamps. This adjustment is made in- 
stantly because of the collapsible 
neck. No special holdersare required. 
The reflectors fit the standard 3% inch 
holders used everywhere. Color 
screens can be attached without extra 
clamps, hooks, etc. Described in our 
circular No, 77. 


and creates sales 


If display illumination depended only on the quantity of light 
it would be a simple problem. But today goods are sold on 
the basis of style, beauty and color, and illumination plays 
a most important part in establishing these features. Through 
the use of Frink equipment, Silverlite, Multilite and Spot-O- 
Flod, you can be sure of the greatest possible flexibility in 
intensity and color. You can be sure of sales-building illumi- 


nation based on the experience of hundreds of stores. 


Our 


engineers are at your service, or consult your own dealer. 
The Frink Corporation, 373 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


MULTILITE 


A continuous reflector using units built on the 
Silverlite principle, adaptable to lamps of 60 to 
200 watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in units 
of two to ten individual reflectors. They are 
wired and ready to install, eliminating cost of 
individual outlets. The unit construction gives 
far greater flexibility of light and color control 
and results in neater, more economical illumi- 
nation. Described in our circular No. 79-B. 


SPOT-O-FLOD 
A combination spot and flood-light permit- 
ting of instant adjustment to any angle with- 
out the use of tools. The beam iscontrolled 
from a spot of 24 inches to flood of ten feet 
at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and 
screens come with each unit and permit of 
individual color spot or flood vf entire 
window. Descri in our circular No. 84. 
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The newly remodeled Bedell store of 
New York presents a triumph of 
modern display. We are proud to 
have contributed to this achieve- 
ment with a new design of modern 
metal display fixtures that is in ac- 
cord with the times as well as the 
essential dictates of 

good taste and good 

display. eae 





This new design is presented in 
polished steel, black glass and ham- 
mered brass. It is exceptionally smart, 
modern and attractive, affording 
unusual adaptability to the unit or 
ensemble display as carried out at 
Bedell’s modernized 34th Street store 
in New York. 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS. INC. | 


FORMS, FIXTURES AND DISPLAY MANNEQUINS 
1412 BROADWAY AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Chicago Boston 
234 S. Franklin Street 26 Kingston Street 


San Francisco — 
49 Fourth Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


“Straw Hat Time Is Here 
Again,” one of the features of 
the April DISPLAY WORLD, 
not only brings out the neces- 
sity for careful weighing of 
the “straw” trim, but presents 
methods used by one of the 
nation’s foremost men’s wear 
displaymen. The story is based 
upon the work of C. H. Rob- 
erts, of the Quality Shop, Balti- 
more ,and recounts the reasons 
for his success in handling this 
line. 


“Any Gain in Revamping Old 
Settings” takes up an issue of prime 
importance to every displayman 
with a limited appropriation. Views 
of several well-known windowmen 
are recounted and illustrations of 
their adaptations of old material 
presented. 


“Operating the Display Depart- 
ment” is the second of a series out- 
lining the forms and plans used by 
leading displaymen in expediting 
the work of their staffs. It is illus- 
trated with a group of forms in use 
in representative stores. 


“German Display at Close Range” 
by George Russell, gives an Amer- 
ican windowman’s impressions of 
his Teuton contemporaries as he 
saw them on a recent trip abroad. 
It is a terse but comprehensive 
commentary upon the technique of 
the leading craftsmen of Berlin and 
the leading provincial cities. 


“You Can’t Dodge Facts,” by 
N. W. Reynolds, goes to the heart 
of the national advertising situation 
and defines the problems of local 
installers. “Wanamaker’s Feature 
Ceramics in Symbolic Display,” by 
F. P. Connelly, reveals the means 
adopted by this celebrated New 
York institution in handling a diffi- 
cult ware. “Tying Up With Cur- 
rent Events” reports modes of 
capitalizing happenings of public 
interest. 


And there is a host of equally 
timely and instructive material 
dealing with department store and 
men’s wear decorations—the use of 
crepe paper, lighting, utility trims, 
national advertising, card writing, 
convention trimming, display serv- 
ice and display club activities. 
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4234 DRUMMOND PLACE 


(at 200 N. Kildare Ave.) 


MODERN ART STUDIOS” 


(INCORPORATED) 


NEW HOME 


— CHICAGO 

















O maintain the established pace—always a few 

steps ahead of the demands of modern business— 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., after May Ist will be 
installed in a thoroughly modern “glass house,” built 
to measure, and with layout and equipment planned for 
the utmost in high-class production and consisten‘ly 
satisfactory service. 


In this new, fireproof daylight building is an area of 


nearly 12,000 square feet of floor space. As a guar- 
antee to ourselves of room for further expansion and 
against encroachments that might modify or curtail the 
idealistic conditions of the new home, we have reserved 
on the one side 20 feet, and on the other, 35 feet of 
vacant ground—this as a further guarantee to our 
clients of the outstanding wide vision, alertness and 
optimism of the management. 


AN ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


M*® GEORGE A. SMITH, Display Counsel, who has 
a world-wide reputation as a display ‘manager of 
exceptional ability, particularly becausé of fifteen years’ 
association with the U. S. Rubber Company as disp‘ay 
manager, and in an advisory capacity with many other 
of the biggest National and International advertisers, 
lias been secured as eastern representative by “the 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., with his office and display 
rooms at 250 W. 54th Street, New York City. 


Mr. Smith will have show rooms decorated in the very 


MODERN ART STUDIOS, Inc., Until May-1, at 431 Clark St., Chicago 


latest modernistic mode, conforming with our newest 
ideas in window backgrounds and appurtenances which 
he will have on display there. Wi:h his wide knowl- 
edge of display settings and decorative trend he will 
be in a position to serve our Eastern clients in a most 
satisfactory manner; and, furthermore, be in a position 
to assist us in keeping in immediate touch with all the 
new ideas in every branch of the profession, which, 
obviously, will considerably enhance to our nation- wide 
service. 
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Chicago, I1l., February 19, 1929. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sirs—I have noticed in the DISPLAY WORLD that 
there are different contests run in window display work, and 
would like to compete in some of them. Could you give me any 
information in regard to this matter? 


I have been following this line for about ten years, and now 
am at the head of the advertising department for one of the 
largest sausage companies in the world. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) GEORGE FIELDHOUSE, 
1 


617 W. Sixty-fifth St., Chicago, Ill. 

NSWERING your letter of February 19, display 

contests have come into general popularity in the 
last few years and are being multiplied with every pass- 
ing season. Apparel, drugs, hardware, furniture and 
numerous other types of merchandise have been covered. 
Contests involving food products have not been quite 
so numerous, probably because a very large percentage 
of the window material used in this field is installed by 
representatives of manufacturers. However, quite a 
number of newspapers have been conducting local con- 
tests through their national advertising merchandising 
and research departments. It might be profitable to get 
in touch with the chief Chicago dailies for information 
concerning the campaigns that they are now supporting. 


* * 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 


Lancaster, Pa., February 21, 1929. 


DISPLAY WORLD, 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen—A customer of ours has inquired about a neon 
lamp sign for use in his store. Can you give us the names of 
several manufacturers of this type of display? 


Yours very truly, 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Floor Division), 
W. W. Herroto, Adv. Dept. 


N regard to a neon lamp sign as inquired for in your 

letter of February 21, this type of sign is controlled 
by the Claude Neon Lights, Inc., 50 E. Forty-second 
Street, New York City. . There are a number of con- 
cerns who manufacture these signs as licensees. A 
letter to the above company will bring information. 


.a"@ 


THE BALLE-BRODERSON CoO., 
Department Store 
Denison, Iowa, February 18, 1929. 


The Display Publishing Company, 
1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen—We are anxious to systematize our display de- 
partment and are wondering if you can furnish any information 
or a tried-out plan of handling window and interior displays 
systematically. If possible, send us a copy of window display 
request blanks and schedule used in display departments. 


Also how window rental should be handled and how the 
amount of rent for the individual window is arrived at. 
Kindly send this information to the attention of the under- 


signed, and oblige, 
Yours very truly, 


THE BALLE-BRODERSON CO., 
F. Otto Reyer, Display Manager. 
HE administration of metropolitan display depart- 
ments revolves around the issues of getting merchan- 
dise and fixtures in and out of the windows and back to 
their proper departments. Practically all of the printed 
matter and departmental rules are based upon these 
problems. Nearly all of the larger stores have schedules 
on which the display manager quotes assignments of 
windows day by day for a considerable period ahead. 
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Frequently they also use window requests by which a 
department manager asks the display department to 
give him a window on a definite date. A third form 
which is coming into general use is the method through 
which the merchandise is obtained from sales units, 
taken into the windows and returned. Usually the 
trimmer receiving the merchandise signs and leaves a 
list of the goods obtained with the department manager. 
A duplicate of this is filed with the display manager, 
and a third may be placed in the general files or goes 
to the auditing department. When the goods come out 
of the window they are taken back to the department, 
where the manager QO. K.’s them and returns the origi- 
nal memorandum to the trimmer. 

A series of stories dealing with department admin- 
istrative methods and forms was begun in the March 
DISPLAY WORLD. In these specific illustrations 
of the forms used in leading stores throughout the 
country are being presented. 


* * OX 


March 15, 1929. 


I am very desirous of learning the window display business. 
In view of this I went to the public library and looked through 
the various publications on window display. Your publication 
seemed to be the most attractive in this line. I immediately 
decided that the best place to obtain information in this par- 
ticular field was from a leading publication. Therefore, I natu- 
pst turned to ‘your magazine, as I thought it the best in the 
eld. 


Could you refer me to a reliable school in New York City 
where window display is taught? If there are any other sources 
of learning in this ‘field would you be kind enough to assist me? 


New York University has a course, but this begins in Sep- 
tember and I would like to start sooner. At the present time 
I am seeking employment in this field. 


Your kind and valuable assistance will be greatly appre- 
ciated, and whatever aid you can give me will not be wasted. 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM MICHELOTTI, 
475 Hamilton St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

MERICAN display is so closely related to retail- 

ing that the bulk of the displaymen receive their 
training in store windows. In this respect the United 
States differs widely from Continental Europe, where 
the relation between the shop window and contemporary 
art is acknowledged through acceptance of the window- 
man as an artist as well as sales promotion man. 

There are only a handful of schools in the States 
professing to offer courses in display, and of these but 
two are pre-eminent. The Koester School, at 314 S. 
Franklin Street, Chicago, is the only institution special- 
izing in display, and its graduates occupy a very high 
place in the retail world. New York University’s course 
is now attracting attention, and the classes are under 
competent direction. Smaller schools are located at 
Boston and Minneapolis. 

Fixture boys and helpers have furnished the bulk of 
the present display profession, and it is because of their 
long training in window departments and thorough 
tutelage in retailing that American windows are said 
to be the finest in the world as sales producers. It is 
worth the effort of any young man who wants to climb 
speedily in the display field to make a connection with 
a progressive department store and learn the rudiments 
of the calling by actual performance of its routine. The 
Koester School trains students in real windows. 
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IS THOROUGHLY IN LINE WITH THE MODERNIST TREND 


The modern art technique in window 
decoration calls for geometric forms— 
and Cubelite has them in abundance. 


These smart new urits are available in 
perfect cubes, semi-spheres, triangular 
and hexagonal prisms and other shapes 
that the display man needs most. The 
cube shapes come in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
inch sizes, making them exceedingly ver- 
satile in use. 


All shapes come complete with standard 


55. West 42nd St. 
New York City 


GENERAL APPLIANCE CORP. 


lip for shade holder or fitter, with two 
flexible cords ending in male and female 
connectors. It is thus possible to assem- 
ble an elaborate display of Cubelites in 
a very short time and with no additional 
expense. 


Many fascinating modern window treat- 
ments in nationally known organizations 
are illustrated in the new Cubelite book- 
let, just off the press. We suggest that 


that you reserve your copy at once. 


170 Otis Street 
San Francisco 
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Ao the Spring Opening celebrations have come and gone, bringing 

into evidence the ability and artistry of windowmen throughout the 
nation. It is doubtful if any of the vernal celebrations of recent years have 
brought forth more beautiful windows than 1929, not only in the vistas of 
Fifth Avenue and State Street, but in all the cities of the interior. The 
trims reproduced here are examples of the skill and art of designers in these 
towns, proof of display’s nation-wide craftsmanship and capacity. Topping 
the illustration is a window for the Union Company, Columbus, Chio, 
executed by Elwood Fraser, with architectural background walls and portal. 
Below it is George Allen’s trim for Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn., with 

a silver background and corrugated metal columns. 
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wee new in display throughout the country is demonstrated in Spring Opening windows. The artistry 

of gorgeous hangings and delicately executed mod2rnist decorations is revealed in A. A. Matzer’s trim 
for the Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio, top left; Carl Shank shows the intriguing qualities of the screen 
in his Stix, Baer & Fuller series at St. Louis, top right; Paul Hamlin, of Oransky’s, Des Moines, in the center 
illustration stresses the value of the panel, and Wm. S. Noren, of Pelletier’s, Sioux City, Iowa, at the right, 
shows the utility of fabric backgrounds. Be!ow at the left, Anthony Ficeto, Bedford Silk House, Waterbury, 
Conn., exhibits an extraordinary drape, and at the right, Earl H. Furman, Caheen’s, Birmingham, Ala., dis- 

closes how he tied up with the opening of the opera season. 
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Echoes from the Spring 


Openings 


VER fifty merchants participated in the spring open- 

ing display contest staged at Waterbury, Conn., on 
March 13, obtaining much newspaper publicity as well 
as radio broadcasting. The judges were Herman 
Frankenthal, of B. Altman & Co.; John Fernandez 
Vellozus, of Franklin Simon & Co., New York, and 
Sig. Nissel, of G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

The winners in the Spring Opening “Week style 
display contest, which began at 3:00 o’clock in the after- 
noon, were announced by the judges as follows: 

In the art store class, the Curtis Art Co. took first 
prize, with the store of Jane Kelly, Inc., receiving hon- 
orable mention. + 

Children’s wear, Jones Morgan, first, and Miss 
Carley’s shop honorable mention. 

Clothiers, Upson-Singleton, first, and Jones Mor- 
gan, honorable mention. 

Department store class, F. & W. Grand, first, and 
W. T. Grant, honorable mention. 

Florists, Leary, first; A. Dallas & Co., honorable 
mention. ? 

Furniture, Albert Furniture Co., first, and Hadley 
Co., honorable mention. 

Jewelry, Kuperman Bros., first, and M. A. Green, 
honorable mention. . 

Ladies’ wear, Worth’s, and Musler & Liebeskind, 
both first prizes, and Howland-Hughes, honorable 
mention. 

Millinery, Biers & Co., first prize. 

Music, McCoy’s, Inc., first prize. 

Shoes, Manning Bros., first prize, and Fitzmaurice 
& Sherwood, honorable mention. 

Silks, Bedford Silk Co., first prize. 

Miscellaneous, Connecticut Light & Power Co., first 
prize; Waterbury Gas Light Co., honorable mention. 

One of the outstanding entries was the pair of win- 
dows installed by Anthony Ficeto, of the Bedford Silk 
House, Inc., who received the personal congratulations 
of the judges upon his color scheme. The larger win- 
dow was of printed and plain silks in shades of English 
violet and purple aster. The background consisted of 
independent blue, in front of which was a pyramid built 
up in large separate blocks of printed silk, one of 
printed silk and one of plain fabric. The other drapes, 
as well as the French model in front of them, were 
made of uncut silk. A futuristic lamp was shown on 
two metal blocks in the center. The color scheme was 
very pleasing. In the other window a Marylyn poster 
was used. This display was- entirely of blue silks. 

The prize which Ficeto received in the silk house 


classification was the fourteenth taken in spring and fall 
openings, and the window resulted in a large number of 
sales. Pieces of silk shown in the displays were taken 
directly from the windows to cope with the demands 
of insistent patrons. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


E decorated ,the store throughout, and on March 4 

we had two shows, one at 7:30 p. m. and the other 
at 8:30 p.m.,” says Paul Hamlin, display manager for 
Oransky’s, Des Moines, Iowa. ‘We showed very ex- 
pensive as well as popular priced gowns. Our store 
was packed, so that we had to lock the doors. We 
carried the people to the fifth floor, and they walked 
down to the third floor, where the style show was 
held. In this way they took in the entire store. 

We had sixteen models, together with special enter- 
tainment from one of our theatres. The stage was very 
modernly arranged, and we can say that the show was 
the best and most successful ever held in this city. We 
planned the show very carefully, and every detail was 
worked out by David Oransky and the writer. 

We had a clock that described the different events. 
The clock can be worked out to suit your wishes, as it 
can be plainly seen on the post. 

The models used were all our own girls, and they 
put their very best efforts into the show to make it a 
success. 

Our windows were unveiled March 4 at 7:00 p. m. 
just a half-hour before the doors opened for the style 
show. We had a very large crowd here from about 
6:45 p.m. until 11:30 p. m., and some of the first ones 
to arrive were other merchants in the city. 

The colors for the spring windows were very care- 
fully carried out in two shades of green and two shades 
of peach and silver, with new fixtures for all of the 
windows. The cards were carried out the same as the 
backgrounds. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ALAMAZOO (Mich.) retailers staged their annual 
spring window display of merchandise March 28, 
and, like previous events of that nature, it proved inter- 
esting to the throngs that surged back and forth through 
the city’s central business section. The weather was 
favorable, there was music in the air and a semi-carnival 
spirit prevailed. 

About eighty-five merchants participated, many 
offering attractive displays for the approval of the 
public. 

Pretty girls acting as living models to display the 
newest of spring fashions in women’s wear kept a large 
crowd constantly before the windows of Streng & 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The new Cora Scovil Figures shown at Russek’s in a dramatization 


of a millinery department scene. 


HETHER one creates paintings, interiors, furni- 

ture, novels, dramas, or window displays, it often 

happens that the finished product originates from 

a small beginning. There must be a starting point. 
It may be a snatch of conversation, a sentence in a book, a 
proverb, or even a single word; or it may be the twist of a 
neck, the flight of a bird, the silhouette of a tree against the 
sky, a face glimpsed in a crowd. Whatever it is, it must 
first strike a responsive chord in us, a chord that starts a 
design forming in our mind, a design that ultimately takes 
shape and is expressed in a form opportune to the current 
need. In this formative process, we collect data and make 
mental notes‘on it. These notes are then assembled in a 
composition. 

In a recent conversation with Gustav Jensen (a very fine 
commercial artist and designer), he said this: “Once the idea 
is formulating ii my mind I begin enlarging on it, tagging 
it with other ideas that seem relevant. These ideas or notes 
are like pencil points on a white sheet of paper. My task is 
then to so arrange these points that I can draw a circle or 
curve through them. The more beautiful the curve, the better 
the result.” 

To me, this is an apt way of expressing it. Take the dis- 
playmen, for instance. A series of stone columns, actually 
seen as part of a building, or else observed in a picture, has 
given him an idea for a fabric display. He must decide on 
the kind of fabrics and the colors to feature. As for the 
columns, there is the question of size, height and number. 
He can employ half-columns, one large column, two small 
columns with a larger one in the center, etc. And there is 
the question of background, of lighting, of accessories for 
accent. When all these things have been decided, something 
must be done to unify them into a harmonious composition. 
This is drawing the circle through the pencil points. 

Everyone is looking for new ideas, for inspiration, for 
“starting points.” Hence, this letter will be a pot-pourri 
comment on such. First, for those who find inspiration in 
reading, let me mention the books of the late James Huneker. 
While primarily a music critic, he is better described as a 
cosmopolite, an expert dilettante in criticising and appraising 
all arts. If he lived today I almost think he would have in- 
cluded window display in his comments. He was, above all 
else, observing and artistically omnivorous. He wrote with 
equal facility and enthusiasm on music, sculpture, painting, 
etching and literature. Little that had color, light, form, 
movement or sound escaped him. To read him is an adven- 
ture as well as an education. He knew both Europe and 
America and he dug deep into the sources and psychology of 
art. His writing is a gold mine for the intelligent display- 
man. 

Apropos of this, I have been dipping into his “Promenades 
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A Moire Covered Screen Which Edward Arkow Used for an 

Easter Trim at Arnold Constable’s Appears at the Top. Cut- 

out Letters Appliqued Against It Spell “Easter Fashions 

for Mademoiselle”; Below, Recent Trim for Hudnut’s by 
Jules J. Brodeur. 


of an Impressnonist.” This book should be on the shelf of 
every displayman. Whenever he feels the Jeast hint of stale- 
ness creeping upon him, when in search of invigoration, he 
should turn to it as a tonic. It is devoted mostly to essays 
on artists and sculptors. Yet it is more fascinating, more 
stimulating than any novel. Each page floats with color, 
with discussion on light, shade, luminosity, values, accents, 
composition, balance, surfaces, technique and structural em- 
phasis. And it is all so informal in treatment and engaging 
in style that you read as one in a trance. Much of what he 
writes is definitely pertinent to display. Everything he writes 
is of interest. 

There is his essay on Rodin, the sculptor. Almost com- 
plete paragraphs could be “lifted” and appropriately inserted 
into an article on modernism. For Rodin was a true pioneer 
in modernism. He ignored tradition, experimented with 
juxtaposition and massing and highlighting of surfaces and 
planes, and employed sweeping curves instead of detail. He 
sought the intimately elemental, the basic—in form, move- 
ment and mood. And, as is the case with many “moderns,” 
he was a close student of Japanese art. In part, Huneker 
writes of him as follows: 

“A profound student of light and movement, Rodin, by 
deliberate amplication of the surfaces of his statues, avoid- 
ing dryness and harshness of outline, secures a zone of ra- 
diancy, a luminosity, which creates the illusion of reality. He 
handles values in clay as a painter does his tones. He gets 
the design of the outline by movement which continually 
modifies the anatomy. He studies his profiles successively in 
full light, obtaining volume—or planes—at once and together; 
successive views of one movement. The light plays with 
more freedom upon his amplified surfaces—intensified in 
the modeling by enlarging the lines. The edges of certain 
parts are amplified, deformed and falsified, and we see that 
light-swept effect, that appearance as if of luminous emana- 
tions. .. . His art is one of accents. He works by profile 
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That Vienna schemes for metalware can be successfully 
duplicated is proved by Harry Stone’s innovation for Gim- 
bel’s, shown at the top; below, George Harris, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, demonstrates that cork can be con- 
verted to the requirements of the utility decorator. 


in depth, not by surfaces. He swears by what he calls “cubic 
truth”; his pattern is a mathematical figure; the pivot of 
balance, i. e., the oppositions of volume produced by move- 
ment. He is a believer in the correspondence of things, of 
the continuity in nature; a mystic as well as a geometrician 
.. . He is the most rhythmic sculptor of them all. And 
rhythm is the codification of beauty.” 

So much for Huneker this time. It is difficult not to 
confine the entire letter to him, but I know many of you are 
anxious for concrete data on what is new in Gotham display. 
And that is a large order in itself. Current windows are full 
of “starting points” for the profession. 

There is the growing tendency to use glass for all pur- 
poses and in a variety of textures and colors. While this 
is not a new tendency, it is at present being developed with 
a more concentrated zest. The applications of glass are in- 
creasing, particularly in colors. In the past year, glass has 
been used in quantity—frosted, corrugated, crystallic, opaque, 
etched, pebbled and plain; in black, white and amber; in mir- 
rored surfaces of purple, gold and black. More recently milk 
or white porcelain enamel glass has been employed in slabs 
and circles. Now glass in colors is the vogue. Lentheric has 
a fringe of blue and white glass hexagonals across the top 
their windows and at night these are illumed with a clear 
light. A pharmacy in the Ambassador Hotel has entire win- 
dow panels of colored glass mosaics with a small opening 
in the center where a box opening contains a few items of 
merchandise. A week or so ago, the Kayser (silk hosiery) 
Shop installed a background in both windows of green slabs 
of rough surface glass. They were arranged like a board 
fence, different shades of green being carefully blended. 

Then glass is playing a prominent part in novel illumina- 
tion stunts. In a previous letter I mentioned cubelites, 
opaque cube units, given deserved color by inserting colored 
globes. The Gotham Hosiery Shop, now under construction, 
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A Recent Display for Lord & Taylor by Richard Wallace. A Five- 
Panel Screen With Modern Decoratives Is Employed 
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has a boarded-up front. But this contains two semi-oval 
windows, their top halves encased with glass that has been 
painted in stripes of black and orange. This is illumined from 
behind. The rest of the windows have a draped background 
of yellow silk, and a single leg model is shown in each with 
appropriate cards. And when paying a visit to Guy Philp, 
display director of Kings County Lighting Company, I noted 
he had a window featuring an automatic gas furnace. This 
was set between two panels of frosted glass bearing two 
painted scenes. One depicted a sophisticated couple leaving 
for the theatre, the other the same couple returning to a 
warm home. Each panel contained good captions in conversa- 
tional form and both panels were illuminated, throwing black 
captions and figures into bold relief. 

Another tendency is that of cut-out figures, lifesize. These 
figures are made of wall or heavy cardboard. Guy Philp has 
utilized them effectively in an Easter window. He has a large 
painted background unit with a center panel bearing the 
legend. On either side, glued to the background, is a lifesize 
figure. One is that of a commoner. He is dyeing Easter 
eggs crimson. The other is a titled lady holding aloft in her 
hand a gold Easter egg. By the way, Philp and several other 
displaymen have mentioned a Ten Test Building Board which 
they are now using. They say it has the advantages of 
coming in larger sheets, in a variety of thicknesses, and 
provides greater rigidity. Additional advocates of the cut- 
out figure include Brodeur at Richard Hudnut, Arkow at 
Arnold & Constable, and the Dexdale Shop. At Dexdale, a 
modernistic lady has been airbrushed in tones of silver and 
purple and comprises the chief display unit in the window. 
At Hudnut’s, Brodeur recently had a square gold frame panel 
on which he had grouped three picturesque Japanese ladies. 
These had been cut out of wall board, realistically decorated 
and fastened flat to the panel. At Arnold & Constable, the 
first part of the month, Arkow attracted attention with amus- 
ing paper cut-out mannikins of a brownish tone. Each figure 
carried a pennant over her shoulder, bearing the name of the 
Parisian creator of her gown, such as Chanel, Maggy Pouff, 
etc. 

A few random tendencies include: box platforms at Best 
& Company covered with white canvas and edged with strips 
of yellow cambric; thin squares of shiny nickel at I. Miller’s 
for island units of shoes; poker chip motif in window at 
Richard Hudnut’s, in which enlarged poker chips of various 
colors are utilized with silver satin for decorative ensemble; 
captions of cut-out lettering which are fastened to screen 
backgrounds at Arnold & Constable with nickel pins, so spaced 
that they create the illusion of floating in the air; niche 
backgrounds at Russeks finished in apple green, the natural 
grain of the wood showing through, with the irregular niched 
openings having draped backgrounds, like separate windows; 
cut-out designs in brown wood against white painted panels 
at the Walkover Store. 
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Straw 
Time 


Here 


C. H. Roberts Welded the Subject-Matter 


PRING is here sounding the knell of the 
faithful fedora and ushering in the straw 
hat. Along toward the middle of May re- 
tailers will be battling for their share of the 

business that the exit of the battered felts will pro- 
vide. It will be a lively scramble with competition 
as fierce as the most redoubtable scrapper wants and 
as thorough as the gift campaigns before Christmas. 

To be “in the swim” merchants and displaymen 
must be “on their toes.” This is no season for “any 
old kind of display.” Windows that sparkle with 
spring brightness and seasonal appeal are necessary ; 
novelty and variety are essentials. Stockiness is par- 
donable, even desirable, but mere hodge-podge of mer- 
chandise will not “get over.” Withal, dignity is an 
essential attribute. 

C. H. Roberts, display manager of the Quality 
Shop, of Baltimore, has a reputation for selling dis- 
plays. As a men’s wear trimmer, he has won success 
because of his ability to put real sales punch in his 
windows. How he does it is reasonably plain from 
inspection of his windows, particularly if the color 
schemes are at hand. One factor of his methods, 
however, cannot be grasped so readily—his capacity 
for imparting to his creations an appeal dictated by 


“The Smiling Porter” caressing a 
new straw proved a pulling attrac- 
tion device on one occasion. In- 
terest was augmented by use of a 
support for the cut-out figure that 
practically duplicated a Pullman 
car ladder. 


the requirements of the market or the season. Roberts 
follows sales records with the same doggedness that 
a reporter trails news. He analyses. them and scans 
them, compares them with previous seasons, watches 
and ponders over them as means of determining what 
feature of the product to emphasize or what aspect 
of trade conditions to play upon. 

Straw windows that he installed during the past 
year forcefully illustrate how this policy affects his 
compositions. Take, as the first example, his “apple 
tree” trim. It was installed at the opening of the 
season. The idea behind this window is to compare 
the new headgear with the budding apple blossoms. 
The tree is faithfully reproduced and the blossoms 
and foliage lend a sparkle and a seasonal glow to the 
background that would be very effective even if the 
plan of selling on which the decoration is based were 
not involved. 

However, Roberts carries the display through to 
‘ts objectives by a window card which reads as fol- 
lows: “Breaking Through—With a New Straw Hat 
Style—the Liberty.” The moral is plain. Above, the 
apple blossoms are breaking through their buds; below, 
the new hat styles are cropping out. Nature decks 
herself with spring grandeur. Should not the passer 
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brighten up with a new hat, particularly a hat that is 
new in style and braid? 

A lighted recess, created by building a large set 
piece with a circular cut-out in the center, dominated 
another trim. The recess was brilliantly lighted, 
enabling the displayman to bring up the hats in this 
sector into strong relief against the fabric hanging 
that backed up the opening. Again the window card 
delivered a trenchant sales talk. ‘These straws are 
different,” it declared, and followed this up with the 
assertion that “the difference is all in our favor.” 
Again the style appeal, bulwarked with a demonstra- 
tion under strong lighting. 

A dusky porter, smilingly caressing a bright new 
“sailor,” was the attraction device of a third trim. The 
cut-out was raised on a pedestal that resembled a 
Pullman porter’s ladder. This unusual bid for atten- 
tion was set off by a silver hanging covering the back- 
ground and disappearing at the sides behind drapes of 
a dark fabric. While the showing was heavy, the style 
of trimming clung closely to the three-unit formation, 
three distinct peaks rising at left, right, and center. 
However, despite the uniformity and symmetry of the 
arrangement the units were not kept separate, all he- 
ing merged into a solid presentation 
Herbert Seegar, who has charge of displays for the 
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Spotlighting New Styles—By Means of an Unusual Shadow Box Roberts Brings Out 
Style Brightness of the Featured Headgear 
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Fred M. Nye Company, of Ogden, Utah, is well 
known throughout the west for his excellent men’s 
wear windows. In his treatment of straws, he main- 
tains the same policy followed in handling his “day- 
by-day” windows. This avoids introduction of ex- 
traneous appeals and bases its trust upon the goods’ 
ability to speak for themselves. In the illustration 
that appears here it will be seen that, save for bright 
floral and foliage decorations, indicative of spring, 
there is nothing to urge purchase save the hats. The 
window cards are dealer helps; the background con- 
tains nothing that will strengthen the passer’s reaction 
toward buying. Masses of straws are laid out in such 
manner that all are easily viewed. Plateaus are used 
across the entire front. The trim is orderly, impres- 
sive and dignified, but it lacks the fire and vigor of 
the Roberts’ presentations. 

A year ago, J. F. Bronsing, display director of the 
New Bry’s, Memphis, Tenn., brought out a straw win- 
dow of sparkling originality. A white picket fence, 
set a few feet in front of the background of a corner 
window, showed two figures in farmer garb “passing 
the time of day.” In front of the fence was a grass 
mat “lawn” with bushes of flowery shrubbery at the 
left and strands of blossoms twined about the pickets. 
A bountiful display of hats was placed upon the lawn. 


Spring is stamped upon this win- 
dow by Herbert Seagar for the 
Fred M. Nye Company, Ogden, 
Utah. No trick attraction devices 
are used, the merchandise being 
expected to speak for itself. Bright 
foliage proclaims its seasonability. 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 


Modernism Reaches Greatest Height in Spring Opening Windows— 
Mandel’s Employ Center Panels 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


HERE have been so many previous accounts 
of “super” opening displays and “magnifi- 
cent” exhibitions of window display art at 
previous seasonal openings that it would seem 

that the millennium had already been achieved. It may 

have seemed that such was true before, only to have 

the seeming fact disproved by some subsequent exhibit 

showing newer and different and better examples of 
~ artistic accomplishment. 

The openings for this season may really rank as 
high as any previous one compared to the one immedi- 
ately preceding. However, and taking them all as a 
whole, I cannot wax enthusiastic over the comparisons 
as I have upon occasions heretofore. Perhaps, like 
other displaymen directly interested, I have become 
more or less sophisticated through having observed so 
much perfection in previous events, and expect too 
much. I realize full well that it is much easier to criti- 
cise than to construct. Still, as an observer I am privi- 
leged a frank statement of honest convictions. 

Notwithstanding this pessimistic view of the spring 
opening displays up and down State Street, it should be 
stated that the modernistic theme has been applied in 
practically every instance. Moreover, its application, 














in most instances, has been of a high order and minus 
the detailed flaws and fumblings we have seen in ever 
so many cases where modernism has been attempted 
without a clear understanding of its elements. 

In certain State Street stores there seems to be a 
sort of reluctance in going in for modernistic effects in 
a wholehearted way. If this is based upon the desire 
for more complete knowledge of the subject before 
attempting anything on a large scale, then the reluctance 
is most commendable. 

No one really seems to know just how deeply rooted 
is the modern art nor how seriously to take it, or 
whether it will endure and improve or eventually pass 
out. However, all indications point to the fact that it 
will have its fling—that it will be here for a season or 
two anyway, and maybe much longer—therefore worthy 
of serious thought and study right now so that one can 
go along with it if it is really basic as an evolutionary 
movement. 

HE windows of Marshall Field & Co., are, perhaps, 
the outstanding examples of classic modern art 
along the street. Aside from the distinct modern note 
in line, design, color and mannequins, there is much in 
the other elements of the decorative treatment that is 
as distinctly “Fraseresque” as 
can be. The Egyptian influence, 
the specially designed furniture, 
fabric-covered walls, massive 
effects, posing of figures, use of 
columns and general neatness of 
details—-all are earmarks of 
Fraser’s work that would be 
immediately recognized by the 
average person who may have 
observed this man’s work during 
any three-year period in the last 
twenty. This is, of course, no 
criticism, for these elements are 
the very qualities that have made 
his work stand out. Not having 
been limited to a small budget 
has been another factor in mak- 
ing the Field windows over- 
shadow all competition, because 
this leeway has allowed Mr. 





EARLY OPENING TRIMS—Dis- 
play Manager Kelly makes use of 
a large number of angular _ set 
pieces in spring windows installed 
at the Boston. Backgrounds were 
covered with fabric and relieved 
by modern wainscoting; Mangel’s 
new Chicago unit reveals eccen- 
tric modern foliage with leaves of 
square design. 
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Fraser to carry out his artistic conceptions in a manner 
sufficiently elaborate to achieve this very end. More- 
over, it seems to have been a really profitable invest- 
ment for the store. 

The great corner window at State and Washington 
has a flat covered background of corded moire in sand 
shade.. In the center of the background a half-arch 
doorway with three steps leading down to the window 
floor is covered with dark taupe carpet. At the right 
of the arch and at the end of the steps a huge single 
column extends from the floor to the ceiling. Egyptian 
figures, done in modernistic manner in tones of light 
gold, tan, light and dark sand, ornament the column. 
Flanking the steps on the left is a tall pedestal bearing 
a modernistic deer finished in light gold. Four figures, 
decidedly modern in feature and finish, display gowns. 
The furniture in all of the windows is likewise “art 


’ moderne a la Fraser.” 


All of the State Street windows are finished in simi- 
lar material and color schemes. The backgrounds are 
covered flat with the corded moire fabric and have con- 
trasting recessed panels in a dark taupe, smooth-surface 
fabric resembling broadcloth. The floors of all win- 
dows are in taupe carpeting. These features are relieved 
and offset by modernistic Egyptian carved column 
effects in irregular design and appropriate coloring. 
The specially designed furniture is representative of 
ultra-modernism and pleasing in both color and design. 
Natural wood inlays of contrasting tones supply much 
of the design. Colorful upholstery and gold paint are 
other pleasing elements. Practically all figures used in 
the State Street windows are new and modern. 

The corner window at Randolph and State Street 
presents a totally different treatment. The entire back- 
ground is covered flat with a fabric of modern pattern 
and in subdued shades of orange, purple and sand. 
Four high panels of modernistic lattice paneling with 
decorative figures on futuristic lines are placed at van- 
tage points in the window. Ten triangular flower urns 
filled with begonias and assorted flowers in orange, 
yellow and purple are placed about bases of the lattice 
columns. An ultra-modern panel in design as well as 
color is seen in the center of the background. Four 
evening wraps of transparent velvet in different color 
combinations are displayed on the modern figures. 

The corner window at Wabash and Randolph, which 
for the past two or three spring seasons has been repre- 
sentative of the garden, is again done ofter that fashion 
and made very attractive as a setting for modern porch 
furniture. Three intricate scroll panels in floral color- 
ings and an abundance of foliage and wistaria blossoms, 
artfully arranged, combine to make this window a cyn- 
osure for all eyes passing that corner. 


CHAS. A. STEPHENS & BROS.’ store is one of the 

State Street storts of recognized standing that has 
not as yet gone in for the modernistic decorative treat- 
ment. The windows are simply used as space in which 
to display women’s apparel and furnishings of the 
smartest and most modern styles. The gift department, 
which was installed something over a year ago, and 
which is a “pet department” of one of the members of 
the firm, is constantly represented in the windows with 
modern art gift objects of the finest quality and crafts- 
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manship. At the present writing the large island win- 
dow contains a showing of five beautiful coats of “egg- 
shell” shade with white fox and dyed ermine trim, and 
four black coats with fur collar trim. 


ANDEL’S spring backgrounds consisted of great 
center panels of flat covered fabric in modern con- 
ventional design framed about the edges with panels. 

As this is written, just before Easter, the first win- 
dow north presents a display of ten blue hats with 
beads, silk scarfs, bags of blue and beige fox fur with 
blue eyes. The window card is very enlightening, read- 
ing as follows: “In All the Imported Easter Ensembles 
Boy Blue Hats Have a Place of Importance—$10 and 
$12.50.” 

Another window contains a complete showing of silk 
hosiery with gift boxes containing three shades of hose. 
The card reads: “Easter Hosiery—in Costume Colors 
—Box of Three for $7.15.” 

The double window at State and Madison Streets 
presents a display of black coats with fox fur sollars 
in taupe shades. Suitable accessories, such as hats, 
bags, etc., are used to complete it. The other half of 
this window facing Madison Street carries a trim of 
blue coats in eggshell shade with fur collars, blue shoes, 
sand hose and gloves. 


Se spring backgrounds at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 

pany are, in the writers’ opinion, strikingly smart and 
attractive. At least a third of the center space of the back- 
ground is occupied with a five-wing screen made of frame- 
work covered with rough woven fibre resembling matting. 
This has been treated with iridescent colors in green, gold 
and silver tones. The center panel, slightly wider than the 
other four, acts as a piece de resistance for original oil paint- 
ings, console mirors, supplemented with console tables and 
chairs upon which related items of the major display are 
attractively arranged. 

The balance of the background wall and the two end walls 
of each window are covered with black velvet curtains hung 
in pinch-pleat style. The floors are covered with black car- 
pets. 

This background color scheme lends itself particularly 
well to the bright and colorful costumes and accessories be- 
ing shown in these windows. 

Another feature of the Carson, Pirie, Scott Company win- 
dows is the new figures. Whether these were bought outright 
or whether they have been worked over in a new finish to 
simulate the chamois figure, I am unable to state. However, 
they are among the best models observed in Chicago windows. 

The merchandise displays in the Carson-Pirie windows 
are among the best—if not the best—on the street at this 
writing. Mr. Campbell has been scrupulously particular in 
the selection of his ensembles as well as in their detailed 
arrangement. There’s not a window along his State Street 
front that does not measure up to the highest degree of style 
and display technique. 


PELL are always “sale-ing.” There is hardly ever a 

time when they haven’t some kind of a sale going on. 
One wonders when they get a chance to do business at regular 
prices. Continuous sales naturally make it hard to trim the 
windows so that they look smart and stylish. There is ever 
the urge upon the display department to get more garments 
in the window and there are the inevitable “sale” cards 
which have a place in the sale window, but which never will 
contribute to smartness in a display of stylish apparel. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps, Carl Schlecht, display 
manager for Bedell’s, manages to get attractive effects 
through the decorative treatment accorded the recessed panels 
in the background walls and in the arrangement of women’s 
apparel and furnishings in unit groups. 
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Operating the Display Department 


The Merits and Demerits of a Complicated Series of Records—How 
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Radin & Kamp Determine Charges Against Departments 


ORMS? The fewer 

I have the better,” 

says Max Safir, dis- 

play manager of the 

Smith-Kasson Company, Cincinnati, in discussing de- 

partmental operation. “We need schedules to enable us 

to keep a close supervision of space; we must have sign 

orders to render service to our sales units. Beyond 
that we don’t go. 

“The question of securing merchandise is not one 
to cause much debate. I am kept posted as to sotre 
~events and I see that buyers provide the merchandise. 
If we are featuring $25 frocks, I go to the buyer and 
tell her to have so many dresses ready at a given 
time. When she picks them out they are sent to a 
division of our advertising department. 

“At this point we introduce a unique arrangement. 
Our buyers are salespeople, not advertisers. To permit 
them to phrase our window cards would be worse than 


useless. Simply to prepare a card stating a price is 
meaningless. We meet the situation with this pro- 
vision. 


“The goods go to the advertising department, where 
a girl copy writer sizes them up, notes their most inter- 
esting features, and prepares copy with a style slant 
that has genuine sales pull. Then the goods go on to 
the presser, the copy comes down to the sign room and 
the process of preparation and installation goes on. 
When the merchandise is withdrawn it is returned to 
the departments without any hullaballo. We don't 
worry about receipts, either for departments or for us. 
If there are losses the store has to bear them first, as 
well as last, and no form, no matter how good, can 
obviate that. If a trimmer is consistently careless, the 


This is the second of a series outlining the 

methods of administration and records used 

by leading display departments ‘throughout 
the country. 


fact cannot long escape my 
attention; it isn’t necessary 
to hire a statistician to un- 
cover the fact. 

“Suppose I have a flock of tee stands and fixtures 
down in the departments. I have more in the stock 
rooms. If some are broken on the sales floors or in 
the windows, they are broken—that’s all. I could have 
an assistant stand guard over them and check them in 
and out. But what would it cost me to keep him on the 
payroll? I could buy a room full of fixtures for what 
I would lay out in his wages.” 

“Our window display schedule is made up each 
Friday, checked up with the merchandise manager, and 
adhered to as closely as possible, although some changes 
are necessary each week,” says Howard E. Bartlett, 
building superintendent of the Golden Rule, St. Paul, 
Minn. “We charge for display space, taking the cost 
of our display department for supplies and salaries and 
pro-rating it according to window space used.” 

R. A. Corbin, display manager fcr Radin & Kamp, 
Fresno, Calif., submits a group of forms which he says 
have been used for the past three and a half years. 
“We are about to put a new series into use that will 
facilitate administration and better systematize the 
issuing of window display space,” he declares. -- “The 
sign order sheet is for general departmental use as well 
as odrering window tickets. Window readeds are 
written in the advertising office. 

A direct charge is made against the department 
using it on the point system rather than dollars. We 
use 100 points per day for the entire display front as the 
basis. Each window is valued according to location 
(the corner window being 15), so that the sum total 





APPLICATIONS FOR WINDOW 
DISPLAY 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
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(Other Side) WINDOW DIAGRAM 
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A Trio of Forms in Use at the Golden Rule, St. Paul. 


At the Left is the Window Request; in the wie the Merchandise 


Receipt; at the Right, the Notice of Space Assignment 
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Each display is planned to the smallest 


The displays are 
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WINDOW SCHEDULE THE GOLDEN RULE 
For Week of [Diagram of Windows] 
Day of Week | No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | No.5 ON sticitpinreon otec chet 
1 | 
Monday | 
“a 2 | 
sary 3 | | 
un- Tuesday | rae | 
— ‘Wietiiiig | | | - , 
eek ednesday | | | 6 | 
r in | | | | oe | 
awe Thursday | | | | 8 | | 
nin | a 
the | | | | 4 | 
rhat Friday | | | | 10 | | 
| | | | 
11 
ach 3 | 
and Saturday 12 | | 
ges 13 | 
ett, | l 
aul, Sunday | ed 
ost cl | 
and 
The Display Manager’s Schedule—These Forms Are Common to Almost All Stores With Well-Organized Display Departments. 
np, Left, from the Smith-Kasson Company, Cincinnati; Right, from the Golden Rule, St. Paul 
ays 
rs. equals 100. A department using a window 15 days “This is an exclusive men’s store; consequently, no 
vill valued at 9 points during a 30 day month is charged charge is levied against the various departments for 
the with 135/3000 of the expenses of the display depart- window space. 
‘he ment for the entire month. We feel this system is the detail in color and arrangement, with the ensemble idea 
ell fairest for a non-profit department as well as the selling in mind at all times, sale or no sale. 
ire ones, and adequately cares for our needs.” arranged in order of their requests.” 

“In the first place,” says Donald E. Springer, dis- “We are at present using a combined sign and dis- 
nt play manager for the Jacksonville, Fla., unit of the play request,” is the answer of E. P. Lavin, display 
Ve Porter Clothing Company, “our window schedule or manager of the Yowell-Drew Co., Orlando, Fla., to 
he layout is arranged a week or two in advance, giving inquiries touching his methods of operation. 
on about 70 per cent of the space to clothing and dividing future we will separate these forms. 
tal the remainder among the other departments. (Continued on page 49) 





ORDER FOR SIGNS 
When Wanted................ Mor Depts. 3.2... 


Ordered by. ....Date 





Important Notice.—Positively all sign 
orders must be in display department 
before 3 p.m. in order to receive signs 
the following day. 





| 
Size | Quantity 





1 or 2 Sides 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SIGN ORDER 
THE GOLDEN RULE 


Do not abbreviate. Write words and 
sentences in full. For change of prices 
only, send frame to card writing depart- 
ment; change will be made while you 
wait. Return all surplus cards to card 
writing department as soon as possible. 


COPY 
SIZES AND SPECIAL CARDS 


Dent. Meatiouer sO 3s 


All orders must be in before 10 a.m. 
of the day before they are wanted and 
earlier, if possible. Do not order un- 
necessary signs. In case of sales where 
large quantities are required order at 
least three days in advance. All sign 
orders must be oked by the department 
manager or assistant. 





REQUEST FOR SHOW CARDS 


YOWELL-DREW COMPANY 
(Verbal Orders Not Accepted) 


Se | et ee ene ae ee aaa 


Day Wanted.... 


Be sure and give size and price and 
state whether regular or special price. 


REQUEST FOR WINDOW SPACE 





Department 


Merchandise 
Pa, 3 





Regular Price 








Special Price... 








Sign Orders—Left, fromthe Smith-Kasso 








n Company, Cincinnati; Center, from the Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn.; Right, from 
the Yowell-Drew Company, Orlando, Fla. . 
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Shillito’s Celebrate 99th Birthday 


The Historic Service of This Old Cincinnati Store and Its Present 
Capacity for Service Are Outlined in Extraordinary Windows 


OOKING both forward and backward” upon 

the history and future of Cincinnati, The 

John Shillito Company celebrated its ninety- 

ninth anniversary during the first two weeks 

of March. In the dramatization of the important part 
which the store has played and the part which it is 
destined to play in the city that has grown out of the 
straggling village when John Shillito set up his first 
store the windows of this modern establishment held 





the chief roles. Instantly they were sensations. 
Three entirely different sets of windows installed 
during the two weeks of the sale carried to the public 
of the southern Ohio metropolis the message of store 
service then and now. Twelve windows were used by 
Display Manager Fred Johansen in blazoning the 
event, and every one of them contained a message of 
arresting force. Following the policy which has pre- 
vailed since the new Shillito management assumed 
control in the summer of 1928, 
these windows were produc- 
tions of the highest order. No 
expense was spared that was 
essential to bring out the part 
of the store in the upbuilding 
of Cincinnati or the service that 
it is prepared to offer to the 
present generation. Notwith- 
standing this, the backgrounds 
and decorations were richly 
simple and free of the super- 
fluous and ornamental embel- 
lishments that conflict with 
modern art trends. And every 
display was primarily a bid for 
prestige. Not an item of sale 
merchandise was on view at 
any time during the event. 
With the opening came in- 
stallation of twelve windows 
revealing the contrasts between 
styles of the present and the 
past. Decade by decade Johan- 
sen portrayed the changes in 
modes as contrasted with the 
garb of the present. Before 
backgrounds. of fabric-covered 
panels banking the walls and 
backs with solid coverings of 
silky sheen, broken at intervals 
by towering columns covered 
with contrasting fabrics, ap- 
peared the reception gown of 
1830, the evening gown of 1848, 
the ballroom gown of 1868, the 





THE OPENING SERIES—The 
anniversary was launched with win- 
dows contrasting today’s styles with 
those of the several decades of 
Shillito history. At the top is a 
ballroom gown of 1868 and below 
it a reception gown of 1830. The 
base shows an evening gown of 
1848. Exacting care was expended 
in assuring authentic reproductions. 
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The Cincinnati of the Future With Three Deck Streets and River Front Airports—This Window Was Shown During Final Week 


dinner gown of 1888, and other specimens of. feminine 
apparel along the years. In each instance a similar 
costume modeled in accord with prevailing styles was 
used as a contrast. 

Each window also contained a variation of the 
background design, the portals, columns and dividing 
panels being accorded a different treatment in each 
unit. But the color scheme was maintained through- 
out revealing four shades of French gray set off by 
silver trimmings. 

In creating the garments that were shown during 
the initial week, every effort was made to assure 
authentic reproductions of the modes. Johansen drew 
upon the Metropolitan Museum of New York for in- 
formation in this instance. 

When the flare of interest that had been created 
by their presentation began to die down these dis- 
plays were “pulled” to make way for a galaxy of relic 
trims that speedily became the “talk of the town.” 
About them was a wealth of romance. There were 
the usual bridal gowns, the debutante dresses, and 
other bits of feminine finery purchased away yonder 
in the years and kept by old residents as cherished 
treasures. And there were many other items that re- 
flected the joys and pathos of Cincinnati folk in the 
century that had passed since Shillito’s came to town. 
Feature writers of the metropolitan newspapers seized 
upon the exhibition and exploited it with heart in- 
terest stories. Untold tales of war times were unfolded 
—bright episodes from the careers of the city’s elders. 


Two months were consumed in collecting the exhibits, 
every one of them coming from patrons. 

‘Then came the final smash—a series of ultra- 
modern displays set off by thoroughly anniversary 
windows harking “back to the beginning” and for- 
ward to the outcroppings of the future. In the south- 
east corner window was revealed a structure that had 
been a month in the making. Against a blue canvas 
skyline stood models of Cincinnati’s seven hills with 
a tiny stream at their base, representative of the broad 
Ohio. On its right banks.rose a struggling back- 
woods settlement, its primitive frame structures sym- 
bolized by tiny buildings of wall board. The “hills” 
had been built up in five sections and the total eleva- 
tion was forty-two inches. Along the water front 
street markers proclaimed locations which were familiar 
to all passers and enabled them to visualize the great 
expansion of the civic corporation. 

At the opposite corner the large window which 
dominates this busy intersection presented a forecast 
of the next century’s developments in the business 
section. No longer did the Ohio wind circuitously 
around the basin”; a channel, bankéd with sturdy 
concrete walls, held it rigidly to a course more com- 
patible with business needs. Across its current was 
flung a succession of bridges at various levels, facili- 
tating traffic from Kentucky into a city with three 
decks of streets. 

The metal troughs used as channels of the rivers 

(Continued on page 51) 








The companion 
display to the 
scene above. This 
reproduction of 
early Cincinnati 
required 
two months 





















An elevation of 
forty-two inches 
was required. 
The hills at the 
back were built in 
five sections; 
historic landmarks 





to build. 





were emphasized. 
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Any Gain In Revamping Old Settings? 


“No End of Changes Can Be Made in Working Over Old Decoratives,” 
Says One Executive—Necessary Is Consensus of Opinion 


RESTIGE is not discounted by economy in 
display operation. The great State Street 
stores that use magnificent backgrounds for 
an entire season are prima facie evidence of 

this fact. No matter how proud the house, or how 
zealous its display department to conjure a reputation 
for originality and distinctiveness, there are places for 
thrift. Few are the trimmers who contemptuously hurl 
a background aside after a single showing, demolish a 
screen, or discard a fixture without making some effort 
to salvage a part of the old standby for further use. 

The custom of selling elaborate set pieces and back- 
grounds is growing, and it is a commendable practice. 
Nevertheless, it renders necessary acceptance of a sub- 
stantial loss. What displaymen of high reputation are 
doing to forestall these wastes and the results that they 
are obtaining constitute a splendid commentary upon 
the ability of the craft, as well as a testimonial to the 
executive ability within its ranks. 

Making over old settings is a great factor in success- 
ful operation of ‘a display department, according to 
V. F. McCollum, display manager of the Chamberlin- 








Johnson-DuBose Company, of Atlanta. “At times the 
faculty for tasks of this nature is a ‘life-saver,’” he 
declares. ‘“‘We carry this stuff on our lists as ‘props,’ 
and find many uses for them on special occasions, espe- 
cially when pushed for time. 

“The best way to demonstrate this is to recall the 
bathing display with the modernistic sea setting of last 
year shown in the DISPLAY WORLD. | Several 
months after its installation, when the Shipping Board 
was staging its celebrated display contest, we entered 
on the spur of the moment at the time that the contest 
was extended. The pressure of our work made resort 
to the bathing display “props” imperative, and we made 
the “switch over” by adding a large modern cut-out of 
the S. S. Leviathan. 

“Somewhat later these same “props” were again 
assembled and the panels used to work out the ‘ballet’ 
idea with a special hosiery promotion, which, by the 
way, was republished in the DISPLAY WORLD as 
one of the outstanding displays of 1928. Comparison 
of the original display with the pair derived from it will 
demonstrate the feasibility of the plan. In this modern 
age, to my mind, simplicity, at 
all times, should be the keynote; 
therefore, no end of changes 
can be made in working over 
used decorations.” 

“Regarding decoratives used 
in our displays,” says Joseph 
Apolinsky, display manager for 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, of 
Birmingham, Ala., “I might say 
that. in selecting them I endeavor 
to get numbers that can be used 
the year around, or, with a little 
changing, can be used con- 
stantly, as I presume you have 
some idea of the limited funds 
“we have to get along with in the 
smaller cities. In lots of in- 
stances we will take a piece 
from one item and add it to 
another and get an entirely dif- 
ferent effect, such as the wings 
of a screen used on both sides 
of a panel we make ourselves 
and cover with a fabric taken 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN. Using 
the same “props” over and over is 4 
feasibility, according to V. F. Mc- 
Collum, Chamberlin-Johnson-Du- 
Bose Company, Atlanta, who points 
to the accompanying illustrations as 
examples. At the top is a bathing 
display installed in the spring of 
1928. Below is the same set re- 
worked into a “ballet” scene for 
hosiery. 
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it was used as 
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from our drapery department. Also, one can adapt 
decorations bought for interior displays to windows in 
many cases.” 

“On two occasions during the past year we arranged 
with a local decorating company to take a large quantity 
of old decoratives and material,” R. A. Corbin, display 
director for Radin & Kamp, Fresno, Calif., declares. 
“In return they decorated the exterior of our building 
for the two major events of the year. Other decora- 
tives we have torn up into small sprays and inserted in 
holes made in tree branches which were put into pots or 
low vases for ledge displays. These create a new at- 
mosphere when used in this fashion. Old materials 


have been used in making new screens and panels with 


the aid of paint and airbrush.” 

E. P. Lavin, display manager for the Yowell-Drew 
Company, Orlando, Fla., asserts: ‘““We have found it 
advisable to use and adapt old decoratives various times 
to new displays. Often display decoratives can be used 
over again with some slight change; a screen may be 
recovered, different flowers may be used in an old vase 





Echoes from the Openings 
(Continued from page 7) 
Zinn’s store. The windows are newly remodeled and 
interesting. 

Very effective, also, were the windows of J. R. 
Jones’ Sons & Company. Exquisitely gowned manne- 
quins were posed against lovely backgrounds, one of 
them standing against a gay rainbow of spring silks. 

The window of A. W. Johnson’s store was a “sym- 
phony of brown” in men’s furnishings, and Hauger’s 
store also featured Easter togs for men. The Hale Hat 
Store had a spring showing of men’s hats, ties and 
accessories. In the New Idea Fashion Shop windows, 
a lady’s hat, vintage of 1879, contrasted sharply with 
modish dresses and accessories. Evenknit Hosiery 
Store displayed windows filled with hosiery for men 
and women, with the men’s window by far the gayest 
of the two in color. In contrast, the Thrift Shoe Store, 
across the street, showed footgear for men and women, 





Board contest. 


or standard, set pieces may be rearranged and made to 
appear entirely different. Special events come up at 
various times ,and we have found old decoratives come 
in handy in making a new setting in a hurry.” 

A. W. Coates, advertising and display manager for 
the W. W. Mertz Company, Torrington, Conn., takes 
an opposite view. “As a rule, we do not adapt old 
decoratives to new displays,” he says. “We buy only 
the better display materials, and I would rather have a 
few and those of the best. We construct many of our 
display features. Perhaps I have been fortunate, but 
in most cases I have sold out all of my discarded dis- 
play pieces at half price. Also, when | purchase fixtures 
for displaying merchandise I buy the best ones obtain- 
able and take a depreciation each year on invoice cost, 
so that eventually they do not cost anything.” 

“We use a great deal of our old decorative materials 
over and over again, readapting them, rebuilding them 
and repairing them, and we have found the results very 
satisfactory,” is the assertion of Howard Bartlett, of 
the Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. 





with the women’s shoes in bright colors and the men’s 
shoes in sober hues. 


A white illuminated cross flanked with palms was 
the center of interest in the South Burdick Street win- 
dow of the VanBochow Bros., florists. A galaxy of 
spring flowers, hyacinths, daffodils, tulips and Easter 
lilies, made a colorful sight. The Style Shop featured 
sports wear in vivid red, pretty afternoon gowns and 
coats with fur trim. A floral arrangement enhanced the 
attractiveness of this display. 

A garden setting with juvenile figures, the little girls 
in summery frocks, was a drawing card among the 
many delightful features in the Gilmore Brothers win- 
dow. In another section a dining table covered with a 
silk fringed cloth, set with Wedgwood and an unusual 
glass pattern, attracted the window gazers. McDonald’s 
drug store, Bestervelt’s, the Grant store and Mason’s 
millinery store also participated. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Display for the Building Association 


What Can Be Done With Windows and What Is Being Left Undone— 
The Type of Material Best Suited to Its Display Space 





Saving for a Purpose Is Suggested by This Window Display Which 


Appeals to the Traveling Instinct 


O into any of the busy trade centers of our 

American cities, large or small, and check 

‘ real estate values with appraisals of twenty 

years ago. What is the result in virtually 

every instance? Tremendous increases in valuations, 

vast improvements in stores and store fronts, higher 
rents, more intensive merchandising. 

To cite the cause of this is merely to repeat an 
axiom of business well 
known to every man 
in the building and 
loan field. The trad- 
ing centers are the 
gathering places of 
the multitudes that 
make up our city pop- 
ulation. These vast 
hives of industry are 
steadily increasing in 
population, gathering 
their recruits from the 
country side, swarm- 
into these centers of 
distribution. Into them 
they bring the rewards 
for labor and enter- 
prise ; out of them they 
take the goods and 
supplies they need for 
the maintenance of 
life or the extension 
of its projects. This is the explanation for the terrific 
competition for locations in these centers and for the 
skyrocketing of values. One cannot do business in the 





Although This Window Display Suggests the Purchase of Real Estate 
Securities, It Might Easily Be Adapted to Building and Loan Shares 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


desert. Profits are obtainable only where 
people congregate, sales are possible only 
where customers may be attracted. 

Doesn't the building and loan organization 
stand on the same footing as the merchant? 
Isn’t it just as interested in bringing prospec- 
tive clients into its corridors as the merchant? 
Doesn’t it approach its objectives through ex- 
actly the same channels? The answer to these 
questions is instantly apparent. Wherever the 
building and loan association maintains its 
headquarters it is striving for attention where 
attention may be obtained. Whether in the 
financial area of the metropolitan district or 
in the center of a teeming suburb, its execu- 
tives secure locations where it commands and 
attracts a certain element of the population. 

This, per se, is an endeavor to get the 
rame of the name of the organization and its 
officers before the public. It is a form of display, and 
an acknowledgment that there is a value in display that 
cannot be overlooked. Following this policy through 
to its logical conclusion, it would seem that the average 
association is paying a great deal more in rents or in 
capital expenditures for housing than would be dictated 
by the simple requirements of shelter. Frankly, 50 per 
cent or 60 per cent of this outlay is expended for dis- 
play—for exposure of 
the organization’s fa- 
cilities and service. to 
the public where it 
congregates. 

N ot withstanding 
this commitment to 
the worth of display, 
the majority of build- 
ing and loan organiza- 
tions have ignored the 
possibilities for com- 
pletely capitalizing on 
their display opportu- 
nities. Windows that 
could speak an inspir- 
ing and alluring mes- 
sage to the passerby 
are permitted to serve 
as mere transmitters 
of light. Standing 
upon the traditions of 
old-style banking, for- 
mal, cold and conservative, the proponents of this policy 
flaunt dame opportunity as she knocks at their doors 
for fear that a too hearty welcome would cost them 
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some of their alleged dignity, as well as consume a lot 
of time. 

What can be done with windows? Anything! Every- 
thing! Windows are selling all forms of goods and 
service. A few years back they were chaotic things, 
thought of chiefly as stock rooms for great quantities of 
goods. The more material the merchants got 
into their displays, the better they were satis- 
fied. From ceiling to floor the windows were 
jammed and packed. Dry goods houses and 
men’s wear stores were the leaders, but 
what a change has taken place! In every 
branch of merchandising the window has been 
recognized as one of the foremost media for 
quick turnover. Printed advertising may 
point the patron to the store, but it does not 
necessarily bring him in. The man who is 
stopped by a window, however, is at the point 
of purchase. A few steps farther and he is 
in the store. The desire which is aroused by 
the display can be satisfied in a few minutes. 

Public utility organizations were rather 
slow to realize this, but they have now swung 
into line and are doing excellent work. Lino- 
leums, carpet sweepers, coal, real estate and 
scores of other subjects not thought within 
the scope of window display a few years ago 
are now being promoted enthusiastically. Last 
but not least, in the character of their under- 
takings have been the banks. Bank display is advanc- 
ing with seven league boots. The wolf at the door, the 
insecurity of the tin can or mason jar deposit vault, the 
fire threat to securities, administration of estates, hand- 
ling of trusts—all these are subjects pertinent to bank 


displays which have been forcefully presented. Logi- 


cally, building and loan associations must follow suit, 
and many of them are already doing so. Often the dis- 
plays are tiny cabinet 
affairs of a portable 
nature that can be 
moved readily; some 
of them have mechani- 
cal features enabling 
the use of motion, 
Others fall back upon 
the assistance of flash- 
ers to produce the 
effects of movement. 
Perhaps the simplest 
and most effective 
scheme for the build- 
ing and loan is a three 
or five-panel screen so 
arranged that it can be 
set up in any type of 
window, its tall panels 
serving as a_ back- 
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books or in contracts. All these items are but the im- 
pedimenta of the drive for home ownership or system- 
atic saving. The prospective client looks beyond them 
for the benefits which they produce. It is this that 


brings him into the house and establishes the contact 
by which new business is obtained. 





An Appeal to One of the Highest Ambitions—the Desire for an Education 


In the pariance of the display profession, they are 
attraction devices—eye catchers, that arrest the vision 
and bring it to focus upon the goods that are laid before 
them or upon the message that is conveyed by them. 

Except in unusual instances the task of construct- 
ing these devices will not be entrusted to a memher of 
the office staff. The claim of the specialist is as pro- 
nounced here as in other fields of endeavor. Both 
economy and _ attrac- 
tiveness are secured 
by committing prepa- 
ration to professional 
displaymen. And there 
is scarcely a town of 
any consequence in 
the country that does 
not boast a contingent 
of these men. 

Turn to your tele- 
phone directory and 
you are almost certain 
to locate these firms 
under the headings of 
decorators or window 
displays. Most of them 
are organizations serv- 
ing the national ad- 
vertiser and installing 


Your mail 


must be 
on these 





ground for pass-books 
or similar materials, 
or as a colorful poster. 

It is very important that these screens be striking 
in composition and color, for upon them the success of 
the display depends. There is no great interest in pass- 


A Particularly Effective Form of Window Display Wherever There Is 
a Large Number of Foreign-Born People 


trims in drug and gro- 

cery windows. In ad- 

dition to this, how- 

ever, they cover exhibits, street decorations, conven- 

tions and dance hall decorations, and frequently add to 
(Continued on page 53) 
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German Display at Close Range 


What the Teutons Are Accomplishing and Their Conception of 
Window Craft's Relation to Modern Society 


By GEORGE R. RUSSELL 
Display Manager, William Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





INDOW display forms 
in Germany today 
the most desirable 
means of attracting 

custom, both for the retailer 
and for the manufacturer. 





Mr. Russell spent a large part of last summer 
in continental Europe studying contemporary 
art as expressed in shop windows, advertising 
and commercial expositions. This is the first 
of a series of stories bearing on his travels. 


open over the court for seven 
stories. The next of impor- 
tance is a building finished in 
black walnut and dull silver. 
This court is open for three 
floors. The center electric 








At the present time crafts- 

manship, the modern style and architecture are all 
summoned to the aid of the German displayman, who 
is determined to fulfill the duties of his art, 7. ¢., to serve 
first and last the trader in his advertising along lines 
unmistakably artistic, but entirely unsuited to an 
American adaptation. 

The following point of view may, I think, be taken 
as typical of the modern outlook in Germany. The 
display window as a means of advertisement is on a 
plane of its own, in that it actually displays the goods 
to be advertised ; that is, it brings them in all their mass 
and color concretely before the public. -All other modes 
of attracting custom, on the other hand, as, for example, 
newspaper advertising, must be conceived as more ab- 
stract, as giving no more than a mean approximate 
representation of them. 

Professor H. K. Irenzel, one of the most brilliant 
men I have met and one of the foremost authorities on 
modern decorative art, further maintains, in a pro- 
nouncement on German window display, that the shop 
window is something more than a mere advertisement. 
He says that shop windows are the art galleries of 
today. Modern man lives in the tempo of the age and 
of the streets. He no longer visits art expositions, 
which, indeed, appear to be moth eaten and out of date; 
he prefers to see the expositions the streets have to offer 
him—the display windows. And so the shop window, 
with its array of wares, comes to be a sort of index to 
the culture of a town. 

The interior arrangement and decoration of German 
stores is on a much higher level than elsewhere in 
Europe. Brightness and splendor are combined to 
heighten the effect of the merchandise by giving it a 
magnificent setting. Such schemes have become quite 
common and the public looks for them as an additional 
attraction, so that they are now being demanded by the 
larger stores. 

Store exterior and interior arrangement in Berlin 
more closely resemble American styles than in other 
Continental states or in England. Tietz’s, a store of 
eighty-two departments, is a hopeless jumble catering 
to the cheapest trade. Wertheims’s, however, is a splen- 
did example. There are five buildings, connected but 
quite different as to type. The largest is built around 
the “Court of Industry,” the features of which are 
immense bronzes at each end of the two grand stair- 
cases. This building is mostly marble and bronze, being 


fixture is a fine example of the 
modern manner of using the oblong German electric 
lamps for their own decorative value. This column of 
light is thirty feet high, with a varying circumference 
of from six to ten feet. In this block one finds the 
Oriental rug department, a section 50 feet high by 225 
feet long, paneled in richly carved oak, a balcony at one 
end and an immense fireplace at the other. One side 
contains ten Gothic windows forty feet high and ten 
feet wide. The wall opposite is hung with the finest 
examples of Orientals, and the floor is strewn witli 
more. On either side of the fireplace are stands. The 
rugs are on metal frames, and one sees them first hang- 
ing ; then, by pressing a lever, you cause the rug to slide 
down and see it as it would look on the floor. This is 
without doubt the finest department of its kind any- 
where. The other three buildings are older and not 
exceptional in any way. The merchandise is neatly 
displayed. There are forty-eight windows, changed 
about every ten days and handled by a staff of nineteen 
men, ten of whom can trim. In this store one can buy 
anything from a car ticket to a ticket around the worid. 
The service in this is most complete. There are no 
specialty shops. No forms are used, only figures. 

In Wertheim’s there are forty-nine rooms furnished 
in the modern manner. They were rather unsatisfac- 
tory, the finish on the woods being too artificial, the 
majority of styles too heavy and massive for the small 
rooms they occupy. The windows are good in a style 
that is at once arresting and true to type. There is con- 
tinuity, causing one to feel that the same mind, or at 
least the same type of minds, designed them all. 

I was fortunate in having with me for three days 
Professor H. K. Irenzel, principal of the Berlin College 
of Art. He explained many things that one could not 
have gotten from anyone less versed in art. 

For mechanical display pieces, the outstanding firm 
is Lieberman, who will make up any conceivable design 
to order. They do not, however, care to give estimates 
unless a reasonable assurance is given of the order. 

Iredmansdorfer produces a splendid papier mache 
figure of the Vogue type. 





Oliver C. MacLeod, instructor in display at New York 
University, and head of MacLeod Studios, New York City, 
was one of the featured speakers at the American Master 
Hairdressers’ convention at New York on March 11 and 12. 
The first address dealt with “Window Displays and Their 
Importance” and the second discussed “Selling and How.” 
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Window Display Successes of 


KOESTER GRADUATES 


“Pirate Party” Loot Window 


Have you ever heard of a “Pirate Party” sales event? Mr. W. M. 
Monk, the advertising manager of the Sterling Stores, Little Rock, 
Ark., is so pleased with the work of the store’s display man that he 
sent us this photograph and the following letter— 

Gentlemen.— Feb. 4, 1929. 

Under separate cover am mailing you a picture of one of our 
windows for our Pirate Party Sale, an event that you no doubt 
know is national and copyrighted. 

Our Display Manager, Mr. Tweed Painter, had what two daily 
papers termed the most approrriate display windows for the 
Pirate Party Event. 

Since he is a graduate of your School, the writer feels sure 
you will welcome knowing about his success. 

Very truly yours, A. M. Monk, Adv. Manager 
: Sterling Stores, Little Rock, Ark. 


A Letter from Japan 


Every year the Koester School enrolls students from Japan. We show 
here a photograph of Mr. Takeo Itokawa, a recent student, and a copy 
of his original letter. Following is a translation— 
The Koester School, Chicago. Sept. 1, 1928. 
Gentlemen:— 

I want to recommend The Koester School to all who want to 
study window display. I came far to study window display at 
this school. At first I had to adapt the instruction as I cannot 
speak much English. Also, is a short course, but after graduating 
it gave me great pleasure and satisfaction. 

Therefore, anyone who wants to be a good display man should 
attend this school. I expect to return to Japan in the near 
future and put my knowledge into practical use there. 

I wish much success in your business. 

Sincerely ‘yours, (Signed) Takeo Itokawa, 
253 Matsuzaki Machi, Kamogun, Shizuskaken. 


Messrs :— Sends 6 Boys to School 

After an experience of 12 years in store work after graduating 
from The Koester School I am in a position to judge of what 
help it was to me. It gave not only a big advance, but also 
the knowledge that has enabled me to progress rapidly. I always 
recommend your course as the quickest means for a fellow to get 
from behind the counter into a real job. 

I have influenced six boys to take a course in your school and 
will be happy to recommend your course to amy one. 

Very truly yours, Adrian P. Gansen, 
Upham and Russell Co.,Shawano, Wisconsin. 
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Gentlemen :— : : 

I want to express my thanks to you for the splendid Dear Friends:— F ; 
co-oreration you show to your students; and for your may truly address you in this manner, as 
wonderful methods of teaching, which enable students to that is what you have certainly been to me. 
acquire so much in a short time. I spent two months in _ I accepted the position at Iowa City and like 
your school, completed my course in August, and have it fine. The position is paying me a good salary, 
since. been display manager in one of our largest depart- which was only made possible by Koester training. 
ment stores and getting along nicely. My two months Your School has my hearty recommendation to 
of study is a great asset to me now. Before entering anyone wishing to enter the display field. I know 
your School I hardly believed that I could benefit so anyone will derive the knowledge which he seeks. 
much in a course in 8 weeks. Thanking you heartily, I beg to remain, 

With kindest regards to you all, I remain, Sincerely. Very sincerely, 

A Koester Booster, (Signed) Henry R. Hagadus. (Signed) Edw. Urbans. 


My dear Mr. Lewis:— 
I will tell you how I am get- 


ves ting along in my new position. 
Z I came down here at $35.00 rer 
was raised to $175.00 per month 
with a definite promise of 
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I was to help with the adver- 
tising but now am doing all of 
it and am very glad I made 
an earnest effort while in the 
School. I quit my railroad job, 
with ten years’ rights, with 
absolutely no regrets. What- 
ever success I have made in 
this work is the direct resuit 
of my training at The Koester 
School, as I had never been in 
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> year, and another one still 
better during the year. My em- 
l, ployers have treated me fine 
Y and want me to stay with them 
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Zs % A experience in advertising. You 

” > ae 7S AZ F can readily see why I think so 
KR ae AX¢. | highly of the School. 

A ¥ ft’ “ x Very truly yours, 
4 3g Hk , q - Ip i (Signed) Clarence E. Redman. 
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Is It Essential for Drapes to Drape? 


Is Drape the Product of the Lines Assumed by Fabrics When Allowed 
to Hang? “Yes,” Says English Critic. In America, However— 


UST recently a friend of mine asked me if I 
thought that modernism would revolutionize 
draping,” says D. E. Lewis, display manager 
for William Hill, Hove, England, in a recent 

number of “Display,” Britain’s leading window maga- 
zine. “It all depends on how one considers draping. 
To my mind, draping is the artistic result of the natural 
lines which a material will assume when allowed to hang 
or fall from a certain position. When we begin to pull 
materials out of all shape and recognition into some- 
_thing unnatural and foreign to the tendencies of the 
silk, or whatever it may be, then, to my mind, it is no 
longer draping. We call such perpetrations modern, 
I know, but they are not draping.” 

This interesting observation is useful because of its 
tendency to remind decorators that a drape must drape. 
Nevertheless, there are many artistic showings of fabric 
in which this feature of arrangement is sidestepped. 
And there is no reason why it should not be. No pre- 





cedent or tradition binds display. Fortunately, modern- 
ism has overcome the restraint of conventionalism, en- 
abling the decorator to fall back upon his impulses and 
to justify his modus operandi by the results which it 
obtains. 

As long as the sinuous flow of fabric has an attrac- 
tion for the human eye, so long will genuine draping 
be in favor, unless machine production of clothing and 
“draperies” absolutely wipes out the field for home 
manufacture. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that 
the true drape will continue in favor because of its ease 
of execution and the grace which clings to its form. 

However, windowmen will never be satisfied again 
with an unending succession of drapes in approximately 
the same shape. They will continue to search for styles 
that will give their windows individuality. Even so 
relatively unimportant a factor as diverse forms in 
draping stands will serve them when other elements of 
novelty are lacking. 

In current drapes the effort to achieve origi- 
nality stands forth with a brilliancy that rivets 
attention. Be the city large or small, with equal 
zest the displayman turns his effort toward the 
evolution of new types of drapes or display 
presentations that will arrest the passer by their 
evident newness. 

Carl Shank no sooner assumed the post of 
acting display manager for Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
of St. Louis, than he burst into the limelight 
with a reproduction of German drapes that 
were as accurate as interesting. In one instance 
a Boehm draping stand, imported from Ger- 
many, provided the grotesque implement of 
improvisation, a cylinder at its left a means of 
balance. The former permitted creation of a 
light and rhythmic arrangement; the latter, 
the mass and color to set it off. Finally, atten- 
tion was assured by a slender upright stand 
with silver rods gleaming against a fabric 
covering. From this support a “cylinder” 
drape was effected that covered two-thirds of 
the screen. On the remainder, in silver letters 
of Gothic form, was appliqued the message, 
“Silk Classic.” 

J. R. Patton, display manager for L. S. 
Ayres & Company, of Indianapolis, swung as 
directly to a French pattern in a recent compo- 
sition. In this drape, executed on a wrought- 





TRUE AND SYNTHETIC—Both the true and the 
“synthetic” drape are exemplified in these decora- 
tions. John Dubuisson uses “half and half” at 
Cain-Sloan’s, Nashville, employing pointed panels 
covered with fabric in one instance. Walter Heu- 
mann, of Zeisel Bros., Elkhart, Ind., breaks out in 
an array of blossoms and tautly stretched rays. At 
the base, F. M. Lonberger, W. T. Duker Company, 
Quincy, Ill., exhibits modernist drapes “that drape.” 
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STYLIZED DRAPES—Striving for the unusual, 
Carl Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, repro- 
duces a German drape employing an imported drap- 
ing stand. Below, J. R. Patton, L. S. Ayres & 
Co., Indianapolis, also borrows from the Europeans 
by producing a replica of a French design, making 
use of a cylinder support. 





iron stand and relieved by a silver screen deco- 
rated by black ornaments, he used a tilted cyl- 
inder. The fabric was brought down from a 
hook above and looped about the cylinder, 
which was suspended from another draping 
hook, whence it flowed to the floor. A _ bal- 
ancing drape at the right found its support in 
a stand placed immediately in front of a mod- 
ern art set piece. 

John Dubuisson used the tilting coat stand 
and wooden drape pedestal successfully last 
fall in a display for the Cain-Sloan Company, 
of Nashville. Shirt’ boards were also called 
into play in building large bulky forms distend- 
ing the drape. By alternating light and dark 
fabrics, and by building a screen out of large 
flowered fabric he was able to achieve an un- 
usual appearance for his window. 

One of the most complex developments of 
the drape in recent months is the work of 
Walter Heumann, of Zeisel Bros., Elkhart, 
Ind. In arrangement it took the form of three 
units. The center, a fan-like spread, rose from 
a cube laid on its side and covered with wash 
goods. On top of this were puffs of cloth pro- 
duced by rumpling folds from an uncut bolt 
Behind this rose thé three spokes or rays of 
the upper structure, climbing to the ceiling. 
The center strip was broad, widening at it approached 
the top. The other pieces were of approximately the 
same size, but were placed at angles and attached: to 
stiffeners at the top that were lashed in position by 
slender wires. 

The two end units consisted of fabric-covered tubes 
upholding giant blossoms. These were planes of wall- 
board, over which the tub fabrics had been drawn. 
They were balanced upon point of petals in precarious 
positions that must have elicited the wonder of passers. 
This effect was achieved by wires and lashing to wooden 
supports running behind the flowers. A modernistic 
drape back of the center group consisted of pieces run- 
ning in opposite directions and serving as links between 
the three sections. 

A spriug display by F. M. Lonberger for the W. 1 
Duker Company, Quincy, Ill., exhibits the designer's 
leaning toward modernism. The drapes are compara- 
tively simple, being strictly bisymmetric. Both of the 
drapes at the extremes of the window are formed over 
tee stands. In the center, a headless form serves as the 
support for an unostentatious dress drape, paralleled 
by a swath over an arm projecting from a modern set 
piece. The outstanding feature of this window is not 
the merchandise; the background is the important ele- 
ment, because of the power which it brings to the fea- 
tured wares. Its neutral tones, its plane surface devoid 
of ornament and its rabid essentialism, stamp the dis- 
play with a modernism of ultra-modernity. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC. 


required by Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of we Dispiay World, 
published morthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for April 1, 1929. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared Nathan Silverblatt, who, having duly been 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Secretary of 
the Display World and "that the following is, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, m management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations. 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Display ae 
Company, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; editor, Chas. Rogers, 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; business manager, Nothea Silver- 
blatt, 1209 Sycamore S&. Cincinnat1, Ohio. 

2. That the owners are The Display Publishing Co., 1209 Sycamore 

Cincinnati, Ohio; H. C. Menefee, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Dio Nathan Silverbiatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Maude 
Menefee, 3521 Raymar Blvd., Cincinnati, Ohio; Stella Silverblatt, 729 
S .Crescent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none so state). 
There are no bondholders, mortgagees or security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 


. holders and security hoiders who do not appear upon the books of 


the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 


ties than as so stated by him. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, 
(SEAL) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this i0th day of 
April, 1929. EDWARD A. SCHOTT, 
Notary Public, Hamilton Co., O: 
(My subscription expires Nov. 15, 1929.) 
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Tying Up With Current Events 


How Displaymen Are Winning Attention by Imparting News Value 
to Their Trims—The Plan’s Merchandising Significance 


YING up with current happenings insures 
prestige for any store that handles the task 
in a dignified manner. The primary idea is to 
convert the window employed into a medium 

of publicity. Often it is possible to link the happening 
with a sales event in such fashion that the relationship 
is natural, and increased interest in the latter is insured. 
Always there is an attempt to bring merchandise into 
the picture, often simply as an incidental, but, when 





circumstances are especially propitious, as a direct and 
necessary consequence of the occasion. 

Radio broadcasting of presidential inaugurations is 
so new that the possibility of tuning in on the “hour” 
was an incentive to purchase prior to March 4. So it 
was that Ralph Hunter, display manager for the 
Kraus Radio Stores, Cincinnati, decided to install a 
special window playing upon the inauguration of 
President Hoover. He planned his trim carefully, 
bringing out the relation be- 
tween the ceremony and the 
radio, and at the same time im- 
parting a seasonal aspect to his 
“props.” 

‘Because of the approach of 
spring,” he says ,in commenting 
on his production, “and also be- 
cause the Capitol is noted for 
its stately trees, the display was 
carried out in green. The ‘drop’ 
was painted on sign cloth in 
japan colors, showing a view of 
the Capitol and terrace. The 
frame was made of wallboard 
and painted green. The card in 
the center of the frame at the 
top told the date of the event 
and had red streamers connect- 
ing it with the pictures of Hoo- 
ver and Curtis, hung on each 
side of the Capitol dome. 
Streamers also ran from the 
Hoover and Curtis picture to 
each set in the window, to imply 
connection with ‘From the Capi- 
tol to Your Set.’ 

“On each side of the picture 
was a green shrub, and in front 
of each console a fern in a 
green pot. The floor was cov- 
ered with a green velvet runner 
draped over a stand, support- 
ing the table model in the cen- 
ter of the window. All of the 
cards were executed on green 
stock.” 

(Continued on page 75) 








OUT OF THE DAY’S NEWS— 
Ralph Hunter, of the Krauss Radio 
Stores, Cincinnati, capitalizes the 
sales urge of the inauguration 
broadcast in the top picture; Paul 
Hamlin, Oransky’s, startles Des 
Moines with an auto show tie-up 
involving a sedan; Lawrence Hou- 
ser, The Grand Leader, Fort 
Wayne, exhibits the new organ of 
Station WOWO. 
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Announcing--- 





The most beautiful line of 


ILLUMINATED 
GLASS DISPLAY 
Preaam.. « «jor 





Our factory is located in the heart of 
the glass industry and possesses every displaying merchandise; combining 
facility for economical production, to- beauty with utility. 

| gether with the modern methods of ap- 
| plying decorations on glass. 


The ‘same appealing prices as on 
our 


Sn TWELVE POINTED 
5. ae 


George FE. Jones Co. We will CONSTANTLY pro- 


duce the newest and most practical 
“ILLUMINATED GLASS DISPLAYS” ILLUMINATED DISPLAY 
JEANNETTE ° - - PENNA. PIECES 
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Display by Irving C. Eldredge, R. H. Macy and Co., New York City 
INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Displaydom’s 


The last push on 
felt hats; “Truly 
Warner’s” Easter 
_display designed 
by Louis V. Silver, 
head displayman. 
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Valance, floor, 
background and 
flowers are in 
lavender. Silver 
and aluminum 
are the reliefs. 





PRIL 22 is the date and Bloomington, IIl., the place for 

the spring convention of the Central Illinois Association 
of Display Men. From all the cities of the rich prairie 
region of the “Sucker State,” windowmen will flock to this 
mecca on the appointed day to participate in ancther of the 
frolics for which this association is famous. 

“No foolin’, this is going to be a BIG THING,” says the 
promotional folder that was recently sent to prospective at- 
tendants. “Oh, boy! Remember those old-fashioned chicken 
dinners that mother used to have with lots of dressin’ and 
good brown ‘gravy running back to the kitchen—and all the 
trimmin’s? Well, that’s the menu.” 

The place of assembly is the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing in Bloomington and it will be a bee hive of activity where 
President Paul L. Wertz and his aides will officiate. Lloyd 
A. Sigler is general chairman, President Wertz, E. E. Waters 
and H. W. Gale serving as the publicity and speakers’ com- 
mittee. Secretary E. Russell Smith, Paul C. Chambers and 
Don Grove constitute the committee on decorations, and E. E. 
Waters, Chambers and Gale will double on the “entertain- 
ment and eats” committee. 





“Bhp S. HANSEN, well-known display fixture salesman 
of Cleveland, has become sales manager and a member 


CARL S. HANSEN 


of The Atlas Fixture Company, 2250 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

Hansen has been actively engaged in the fixture business 
for several years. In addition to being a salesman of merit, 
he has a comprehensive mechanical knowledge which has 
proved a great help in presenting fixtures to the displayman. 
This is particularly true when complete store equipment is 
required. 

The story of Hansen’s rise to sales manager of The Atlas 
Fixture Company is very interesting. He has come up from 
the ranks, having started many years ago in the factory of a 
fixture house at a lathe. After he gained a complete knowl- 
edge of how fixtures were made, he became a salesman, realiz- 
ing that with a thorough understanding of the manufacture of 
display equipment he could always suggest the best and most 
practical to his prospect. For the present he will cover Ohio 
for the Atlas organization. 





i eee Birmingham Association held their monthly meeting 

April 14 with a nice crowd present. The regular routine 
of business was taken up, during which the president, Mr. 
Cowgill appointed a membership committee with Charles 
Merril, of “Sacks” as chairman. A committee headed by 
Fay Fallen, of “Pizitz,” was appointed to make plans for a 
picnic similar to those that the Birmingham Club enjoyed 
last summer. f 

To create further interest in club activity, it was arranged 
to give a prize at each meeting, donated by the firms whom 
the boys represent. All those present will put their names 
in a hat and the lucky draw will réceive the prize. Mr. 
Isball, of the Empire Clothing Company, is donating a new 
straw hat as the prize for the next meeting. 

Earl Furman, of Caheen Bros., was appointed as publicity 
manager ,and instructed to handle all publicity from now on. 
A noonday luncheon was held April 18 for all the members, 
at which time a general “get together” was enjoyed. 





PoO® the fourth consecutive year the International Register 

Company, manufacturers of the Cutawl, is featuring a 
contest on displays produced with the aid of their machine 
in connection with I. A. D. M. conventions. Prizes amount- 
ing to $250 will be distributed to entrants by five judges 
selected by the I. A. D. M., two of whom must be users of 
the Cutawl. The conditions of the contest will be as fol- 
lows: Enry will be made by photographs, 8x10 inches in 
size, two prints being submitted in each instance to the manu- 
facturers to reach their offices at 13 South Throop Street, 
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Chicago, not later than June 13. One of these will be denuded 
of all identification marks and used by the judges in making 
their decisions Successful entries will be used by the manu- 
facturers in their 1929 advertising. All contestants will re- 
ceive one dollar for each set of prints, regardless of their 
success in the competition. I. A. D. M. Secretary James W. 
Foley is giving full support to the proposition. 





T our Fabric Fair on March 4, 5 and 6, in the afternoon 

at 2:30, I draped three live models from the Kathryn 
Duffy ‘School of the Dance,’” says L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry 
Goods Company, Oklahoma City. “One was in a sports 
costume of red vagabond crepe with scarfs of Mallinson’s 
American Print ‘Show Boat’ as per sketch No. 1, with red 
hat and other accessories to match. 

“One was an afternoon costume of Cheney’s printed chiffon 
with black ground and large flowers in pastel shades and the 
hat and accessories to match. The last was an evening cos- 
tume of pale green society taffeta. These drapes were made 
from Vogue, McCall and Pictorial patterns, and as I worked 
I gave the number of the pattern and the name of the ma- 
terials used. The event took place in our fabric section and 
resulted in a 50 per cent increase in the piece goods and pat- 
tern departments. Large crowds attended each day.” 


N response to persistent demands by retail store owners for 

a permanent exhibit where they maye find a complete dis- 
play of store fixtures and equipment, a merchandising equip- 
ment exposition is to be inaugurated on the second floor of 
the Lefcourt-Manhattan Building, Broadway at Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. The exposition, first of its kind in 
the world, will include not only window display fixtures, but 
store merchandising equipment, and store merchandising in- 
formation and merchandising services, as well. 

Special exhibits will be featured during July and January 
of each year. At these two special shows the exposition will 
bring together the leaders in the display field. New items 
in the various store equipment lines will be brought to the 
attention of visiting displaymen and store executives and to 
hundreds of others through educational features attendant 
to the “openings.” 

Space in the exposition has already been taken by J. R. 
Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., one of the largest manufacturers of 
fixtures and forms in the world. A feature of the exposition 
will be the complete exhibit of lamps by Crucet Galleries, of 
New York, it has been announced. Another large display 
will be by the Embossograph Corporation, of New York, 
manufacturers of embossed sign making machines and card 
frames. The exposition will be under the management of 
Horace D. Tracy, for many years vice-president of J. R. 
Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 





yee the L. H. Field Company, of Jackson, Mich., was 
absorbed by the Hahn Department Stores, Inc., W. K. 





The Window Announcing the Merger 


McGee, display manager, announced the fact to his public in 
an interesting window. This listed the number of high-grade 
stores that were already members of the new chain and dis- 
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Sketches of the Drapes Executed by L. L .Wilkins 


closed photographs of their buildings. Three modern art 
poster panels served as the mounts for the pictures and 
tablet. Floor puffings of plush, modern art torcheres, modern 
borders and ornaments added much to the effectiveness of 
the presentation. 





ig has been truly stated that the most satisfactory and 

enduring sales are those created through suggestion and 
known as the indirect method. With this thought in mind 
the P. Bacon Richardson Company, formerly The Richardson 
Illustrating Company, of 149 Broadway, New York City, has 
produced for national advertisers and display managers two 
distinctive display cards, one for Mother’s Day, which will 
be celebrated on May 12 this year, and the other a lifesize 
June Bride Figure in five natural colors, having a strong 
easel back. 

In order to effect a prompt clearance and to insure imme- 
diate delivery the Mother’s Day cards will be sold for $2.00 
each, and the June Bride Figures for $6.25 each. Many de- 
partment and specialty stores and utility companies can use 
them to advantage. 

It is apparent that most every type of business and special 
sales events can be tied in with these cards with a large re- 
sultant increase in timely attention getting. 





ETURNING from the south recently, Frank C. Lob, well- 

known wax sculptor, has joined forces with James H. Con- 
ners, of Chicago, in establishing a new studio. Conners for 
eight years was production manager for the Modern Art 
Studios. The new concern, which operates under the name 
of the Frank C. Lob Wax Studios, will specialize in making 
and designing mechanical and stationary wax figures in 
character. 





Starting April 1, the Chicago office of J. R. Palmenberg’s 
Sons, Inc., will be located at 234 South Franklin Street, where 
they can more conveniently serve the trade. They were for- 
merly located at 204 West Jackson Boulevard. 





DISPLAY 


N the beginning of the display service pro- 
fession a few manufacturers, seeing the suc- 
cess of retail department stores through 
their windows, decided that it was the medium 

for successful retail promotion. 

These manufacturers started to look for installers, 
usually getting a department store employee to make 
the installations in his leisure time, thus starting a 
new profession. The demand was not sufficient to 
engage the serious attention of the installers and they, 
thinking that they would never hear any more from 
this source, were indifferent as to the service rendered. 
Moreover, the price offered was no inducement for the 
displaymen to do the class of work required of them. 
Thus the manufacturers created an atmosphere around 
this profession that discolored its future from the be- 
ginning, and to this day there are many still blaming 
the service companies for what happened when no- 
body cared. Not getting the desired results, these 
manufacturers began crying, “Wolf, Wolf.” 

Now, I admit that the window installation is not 
what it is going to be and many mistakes have been 
made, but I do claim that the advertiser holds the 
key to the situation. Let’s be frank, honest, and con- 
sider these facts. 

Manufacturers and their advertising councilors are 
still to be educated to the intrinsic value of window 
installations. Usually they will set up before them 
the material to be installed, and from their swivel 
office chairs view with pride that which must put over 
their message—that which must create desire and 
lead the orlooker into the store to purchase their 
products. 

“TIsn’t that a beautiful thing? Any dealer would 
be mighty glad to have that in his windows. And it 
wouldn’t take but fifteen minutes to trim it.” Usually 
this is the expression and the attitude of the adver- 
tiser and his advisors. “Pretty! Fifteen minutes! A 
dollar is darn good pay if we have to hire someone 
to install it.” And that is all they consider. 

Last winter a California grower association wrote 
their brokers that “if they couldn’t get an experienced 
trimmer to make the installations for a dollar per wii- 
dow, they were to get a boy in their office and in a few 
minutes teach him how to install an attractive display.” 
Their brokers were to teach something that they 
didn’t know. However, this is an example of hun- 
dreds of advertisers who do not know. 

Let us consider here the steps of a properly in- 
stalled installation. Supposing a contract is given to 
a reliable installation service man. After he receives 
his quota he decides in which stores they are to be in- 
stalled. When he does this, he considers the location, 
probability of sales, size of window, circulation of 
locations, and environment of the store. He then 
dates the display, being careful not to infringe on the 
time of the display then working. The trimmer ap- 
pears at the appointed time, takes out the old dis- 
play, clears the window, sees that it is clean, and then 
starts the embellishments of crepe paper. Boxes are 
found and covered with crepe paper and the window 
is then ready to receive the display. Dummies are 
folded, or bottles are wiped, and then the display is 
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Advertisers Must Take Realities of 
Window Display Situation to Heart 


By N. W. REYNOLDS 
Window Display Service, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


set. The trimmer waits until the dealer has served 
all his customers and has the leisure to approve the 
window, sign the ticket, and give out a label. Then 
he goes to the next location, which may be next door 
or ten miles away. The trimmer has performed four 
different parts of the task, each consuming more 
time than the placing of the material viewed from the 
swivel chair. 

Because the display pieces are “pretty” is no rea- 
son why they should be used. Pretty displays have a 
quick, fading attention-value only, and, unless they 
embody the science and principles of sales appeal, 
their message will not have the force that makes for 
sales. 

Buyer psychology must be acknowledged not only 
in the make-up of display material, but in the crepe 
embellishments and every part of the trim as a whole. 
Window displays must have within them all the ap- 
peals used in other advertising media. 

Good displays employ the light and dark colors, 
and the majors are balanced by the minors. Displays 
must have depth, atmosphere, perspective and balance. 
Like all other media they must work on the senses; 
they must tell a story quickly, and this is the part 
wherein most display material fails . 

The best display that I have seen in my nine years 
of national advertisers’ service is Vick’s Vapo Rub, 
1927-28, which employed the appeals of fear and faith 
and assurance; it is a good example. 

The 1928 Feen-a-mint display is really negative, 
but is cleverly handled with a wonderful atmosphere. 
Color plays a wonderful part in the scheme of this 
display. Squibb’s 1928 Dental Cream display is one 
of vast educational power. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s 1928 Flit is their best, for it not only educates 
as to the easy use, the safety, and the effect, but shows 
how well even children can use Flit. And the law of 
“optic circulation” is used to good advantage. 

All the above-mentioned displays are full of atten- 
tion value, reminder value, human interest, and oper- 
ate upon the senses for action. 
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E. Preston Browder, of the Windo 
Craft Display Service, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is an ardent exponent of 
visualization, When he finds a 
prosfect who is hard to sell, he sets 
up a specimen window in his studio 
and photographs the display. Sa'es 
usually follow. The illustration 
shows a group of such set-ups in 
the Windo Craft Studio. 


If the manufacturers do not soon supply the drug- 
gists with sales-pulling displays the druggists are go- 
ing to deny them the use of their windows. Every 
day one can see the attitude bending that way. Some 
of the material sent out is a “crime.” It is no wonder 
that it never reaches the window. And if a display 
does not have sales power, the service companies re- 
ceive the raw end of the deal. 

The druggists want short-circuit appeals with a 
story in pictures, not merely a pretty face. They want 
an inspirational, educational appeal, full of human in- 
terest, attention, and reminder value. 

They want displays advertising related items and 
harmonizing with store policies. Most druggists are 
dubious about placing their stock in the window fear- 
ing it may be damaged, or the cartons faded, ete. 

There was a time when the retailer purchased a 
dozen or a case of an article and had plenty of stock 
to fill his displays. But not so now with the keen 
competition of the jobbers who will drive up a 10-ton 
truck to deliver a 10-ounce package, or a twelfth, or 
a sixth of a dozen. As the jobbers are “holding the 
sack,” dealers are not stocking any more than they 
have to. Therefore, dummies must be furnished. 

The advertiser seldom has an opportunity to get 
in the rear of his displays and know the real attitude 
of his dealers, and, not getting this information first- 
hand, is prone to condemn the service companies for 
the failures. 

Little does he know how impossible it is at times 
to carry out the instructions he sends out, for he 
has not taken into consideration the attitude of the 
dealers as to how they like their windows trimmed— 
the size, shape, and the back of the windows. The 
first duty of the trimmer is to promote good-will for 
the product—to please the dealer, making a pleasant 
association with the product displayed. Therefore, he 
niust please the dealer first. 

Most druggists have college training and are 
termed professional men. Being business men also 
makes it hard to always please them, but easy to 
understand their likes and dislikes. It is the drug- 
gist’s store and he is going to have his windows 
trimmed his way whether the advertiser likes it or 
not. And the advertiser thinks the installer is not fol- 
lowing his instructions and condemns the service com- 
panies. 
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Very few retailers have any display fixtures of any 
kind, thus making installations hard, while the win- 
dow lighting is abominable. Many manufacturers 
wishing to put over a campaign will contract news- 
papers and window advertising to break at the same 
time. The date is set without considering if the win- 
dows are open; thus one must rob Peter to pay Paul 
to accommodate the dating. Arrangements should be 
made for windows first, then with newspapers. 

Druggists do not like to use their windows for dis- 
plays of small profit articles or slow sellers trying to 
get back into the running. It seems strange that when 
an article is dying, manufacturers, after trying every 
other medium of advertising, will come to windows for 
the rejuvenation. 

It is surprising the courtesies that advertisers ask 
from the trimmers. In many instances their demand 
is free space; in many the manufacturer has forced a 
promise of an installation on a deal; in others he 
promises pay for the space. 

It is a real hardship for some dealers to ask for 
these displays, many taking the money out of their 
registers and paying the trimmer for his labor—thus 
cutting down the profit expected on the deal. Others 
act like they hate the manufacturers and the com- 
modity because of the favors asked, while others, see- 
ing a way of making a little extra, will stop at noth- 
ing. Of course, this cuts down the profit on the in- 
staller’s contracted windows and also cuts down on the 
number of deals sold for the manufacturer. And 
again, some dealers ask for fountain trims or special 
card signs on any article they may have, or enough 
crepe paper to trim their show cases. In some instances 
they even ask the trimmer to make deliveries for them. 
Of course, the latter wants the dealer’s good-will and 
sacrifices much to retain it and make pleasant con- 
ditions for the manufacturer he is representing. 

Some advertisers furnish the crepe paper and never 
allow any extra. They expect the trimmer to carry 
small two-inch strips from one location to another. It 
is a waste of time and not worth while. It reminds one 
of a carpenter who goes down the street with his tools 
on his back talking to himself because he stopped to 
pick up the nails he dropped. And again, windows 
in all localities are not the same size; some require 
more crepe than others. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Story of Milk Told In Show Exhibit 


Every Episode of Handling From Farm to Consumer Portrayed in 
Costly Set of Models at Gotham Exposition—Product of Cutawl 


Villages, 
farmhouses, 
trains, 
trucks and 
scores of 
animated 
figures 
featured 
~the display. 





IX thousand square feet of space was devoted 
by the National Dairy Products Corporation 
to the “story of milk,” a unique display at 
the United Parents’ Exposition, which was 

held in New York recently. The theme was educa- 
tional, delineating in its execution the steps taken in 
preparation and délivery of milk to the consumer. 
Each stage in the movement of the health-giving 
liquid from the farm to the city food buyer was out- 
lined by Decorator James R. Ray, to whom the task 
of creating the display was entrusted. 

Dr. Louis I. Harris, former health commissioner 
of the city of New York, now public health director 
for the National Dairy Corporation, was responsible 
for the idea on which the display was based. To 
handle the details of construction he called in Ray, 
whose varied experience in advertising and interior 
decoration was relied upon to guarantee successful 
production. Art director for the Broadway Subway 
Advertising Company for nine years, in a similar ca- 
pacity with Barron G. Collier, national magnate in 
street car advertising and later as an interior deco- 
rator of clubs, restaurants and resorts in Florida, he 
was admirably fitted for the task. 

His development of Dr. Harris’ rough outline re- 
sulted in an exhibit that required eight weeks to con- 
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struct, involved twenty-one motors, six sets of moving 
trains, wagons and trucks, and scores of figures built 
to scale. Many of the models were animated. 

One entire corner of the main exhibiiton floor at 
the Grand Central Palace was required to house the 
collection. It was divided into sections, each consti- 
tuting a chapter in the story of the journey of milk. 
Starting at the farm it was shown in transit to the 
creamery and then flowing through the machines 
to be loaded in cans and sent by train to the city. 
The trains moved through typical rural landscapes, 
eventually arriving at the city pasteurization plant. 
The operation of this unit was shown in detail, each 
step being portrayed from receipt to delivery to the 
route drivers. A model ice cream plant, and stores 
of old and new types as well as a school room were 
also included. In the last scene the “teacher” was 
“delivering a lecture on health,” moving about and 
pointing to a series of health messages on the black- 
board for the edification of twenty students, each 
about twenty inches high, seated at small desks, 

In commenting on his production and the record- 
breaking crowds that it drew, Ray pays a pat tribute 
to the “Cutawl.” “Without it we could not have 
turned out this display in the way that we desired,” 
he asserts. “It is certainly an indispensable aid.” 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. MODERN ART STUDIOS 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue | 431 N. Clark Street 


Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers | Modern Disvlay Decorations 








CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


. Air Brushes and Accessories 





| 

CHICAGO DISPLAY MART, INC. | REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
178 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 713 | 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 

Window Display Fixtures—60 Exhibitors Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


i ee sca 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. G. REISING & CO. 
190 N. State Street 229 W. Austin Avenue 


Cornell Wood Board Better Artificial Flowers 








| 





CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. REYNOLDS ELECTRIC CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 2677 W. Congress Street 


Wax Figures and Display Fixtures | Reco Color Hoods 








INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 134-140 North Robey Street 
“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter Window and Interior Decorations 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
314 S. Franklin Street 164 W. Lake Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction Lettering Brushes and Supplies 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
Write for Catalogues! 
Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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Towering Forms Suggestive of Mass and Solidity Represent 
Earth; China, the Fruits of Man’s Efforts; and Color Striped 
Across the Forms, Human Genius for Converting Nature’s 

Materials to Beautifying Life 


E get the word “ceramic” from the Greek 
keramos, meaning “earthenware..” The word 
embraces the entire art of pottery, colored or 
uncolored, glazed or unglazed. 

The first artisan was the man who, upon killing two 
animals and realizing that he could eat but one, buiit 
some sort of a container to provide shelter from the 
elements, thus preserving the extra food until such 
time as it would be needed. 

What sort of a container did he make? He prob- 
ably scooped out a primitive refrigerator along the bank 
of some cool, inviting brook, and, finding the fresh soft 
earth pliant in his hands, he made egg-shaped forms— 
mud pies, perhaps—and from these simple forms there 
evolved a disc with turned-up edges, and lo! we have 
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3y FRANK P. CONNELLY 


Bureau of Arts and Decorations, 
John Wanamaker, New York City 


the first saucer. Imagination aside, we know 
from specimens existing in the various museums 
throughout the world that as far back as man has 
been traced we find, lying beside the petrified 
bones, jars, bowls and vases, rudely designed 
fragments of man’s earliest works. 

The ancient races occupying the lands now 
known as Greece, Italy and Spain made pottery 
in colors in the most natural way. They found 
that some earth was slightly red, and that by 
searching the adjoining fields clay could be had 
that was yellow. What was more natural than 
to make the top of the grain-container, for that 
is what most of the vessels of many shapes were 
used to hold, one colored clay and the base 
another colored clay? 

Of course, they discovered more than two 
colors of earth, and soon were making designs, 
or perhaps the pigments in the clay, impinging 
one upon the other, made the designs for them. 
These shapes were dried in the sun, and upon 
days when the sun was hot they found that the 
pottery they set out to dry was harder than on 
those days when the sun’s rays were deflected 
by clouds. They -came to the conclusion that the 
greater the heat the harder the clays became, and 
so set up the rude ovens to bake their forms with 
artificial heat. 

Clays that did not fire as brightly as others were 
combined with those that did. Soon a clay that was 
white and remained so when fired was found and 
arranged with the others. The clays were then blended 
and baked in rude, though efficient ovens, that are still 
being found by archeologists. It was upon this prin- 
ciple that the pottery of the last four thousand years is 
founded. 

The Egyptians and Assyrians, due to the nature of 
the earth they lived on, produced brightly colored 
vessels and objects, which are still marvels of the 
ceramic art. They used a glaze which produced an iri- 
descent glow in all their colors. This glaze was of the 
alkaline type, silicate of soda and lime containing very 
little alumina and no lead. It was a very uncertain 
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DISPLAY 


One of the Most Imposing of the Ceramic Displays Prepared by Russel Dryden for Wanamaker’s Exposition 








glaze and could only be applied to pottery containing a 
large amount of silica—that is to say, deficient in clay. 

The Chinese, rated by authorities the greatest race 
of potters the world has ever known, evolved the won- 
der of the medieval world—translucent porcelain. Their 
porcelain was made from kaolin, which gets its name 
from a range of hills in China known as Kao Ling, and 
is a word that has since been adopted by the world of 
potters. Hard porcelain dates back to the Han Dy- 
nasty, 206 B. C. to A. D. 25. The several dynasties 
succeeding are known for some special excellence of 
of coloring—Tsin for blue, due to the quantity of cobalt 
in the earth; Ming for blue and white; Suy for green, 
oxide of copper and iron ,etc. The Sung glazes of many 
colors have never been surpassed. Yuen Dynasty pro- 
duced decorative painting on the already colored pieces. 

Europe made many attempts to produce porcelain, 
and the first we have record of, though no examples 
remain, due, no doubt, to the brittle nature of the ware, 
is that made in Venice in 1470. Later “Medici Porce- 
lain” was made in Florence, though this is not really 
porcelain, being a combined form of sand (glass) and 
clay (china). Chicanneau, experimenting at St. Cloud 
in 1659, discovered what is called soft porcelain . This 
is still made at Sevres and sold throughout the world. 
But it fell to the lot of a boy, still in his early twenties, 
to discover hard true porcelain for Europe. This boy, 
Friedrich Bottger, of Germany, made the experiment 
at Meissen, in Saxony, during the year 1707, that re- 
sulted in one of the most moving tales in the history of 
the world of art. Bottger’s porcelain was of a reddish 
hue, and so dense that it could be cut as thougt it were 
a piece of jasper or carnelian, and when first offered for 
sale, at the Leipzig Fair in 1710, it created a sensation 
among the artisans of Europe. 

The secret was closely guarded, and Bottger and his 
formulas, moulds and designs were put to work in the 
fortress of Meissen, where the men who worked on the 
actual making of the ware were virtually prisoners of 


the state. Several escaped and carried the secret with 
them, notably Ringler and Hungler. Bottger’s porce- 
lain is the origin of Dresden china, and was so named 
because Dresden was then the seat of the Saxon Court. 
Like all secrets, it was to have its troubles, and in 1759- 
1761 Frederick the Great stormed the fortress and took 
moulds and formula, as well as workmen, back with 
him to Berlin, where the porcelain was then made. 
Royal Berlin, sold today everywhere, is an offspring of 
this coup of Frederick the Great. 


During the middle of the eighteenth century a fine, 
plastic, white burning clay was discovered in the south 
of England, and from that discovery the vast china 
industry of Great Britain emerged. 


A lingering memory-picture of those white banks of 
clay surrounding the pits from which the raw material 
for so many fine pieces of the ceramic art gives us the 
outline of the display of our present ceramic exposition. 
The towering forms, with their suggestion of mass and 
solidity, are to represent the earth, and the display of 
fine china the fruits of the efforts of man to convert the 
materials of the earth to beautify and serve his life. 
The suggestion of color striped across the forms is an 
illustration of the color dormant in the earth awaiting 
the touch of man’s hands and inspiration. 


A composition board, newly manufactured, which 
has the advantage of being two to four inches thick 
without the weight that that thickness would necessarily 
carry in other materials, was used to great advantage. 
The forms used are constructed along lines of theatrical 
set pieces, and are easily adapted to the varying sizes 
of the windows employed in this novel display. 


Mr. Wm. F. Larkin, chief of the Bureau of Arts 
and Decoration, gives much of the credit to his assist- 
ant, Mr. Russell Dryden, who worked out the details 
of the display in such a fine way. All the art work was 
done in the studio of the Bureau of Arts and Decora- 
tion, under the supervision of Mr. F. P. Connelly. 













URING the week of February 11 to 16 we 

held what we called our “Lady Thomas 

Spring Sales,” and through the alertness of 

our executives were-able to secure the co- 

operation of the local chapter of the Junior League. 

This body of young society women agreed to assist in 

the publicity for the event in return for window adver- 

~tising of their forthcoming play, “The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier.” 

Consequently, it devolved upon the Thomas display 

department to create a pair of windows that could serve 
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Society Theatrical Mirrored In Trims 


Minneapolis Junior League and Department Store Link Forces 
in Spring Sale—Displays Blazon Coming of Show 


By VAL C. THOMAS 
Display Manager, John W. Thomas & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 













































the society and the store simultaneously. We hit upon 
the idea of reproducing the stage setting with the char- 
acters in the positions they would occupy as the curtain 
rose. The locale was a child’s nursery and the time the 
evening before his birthday. The child was seen stand- 
ing alongside his nurse, looking at a large express box 
at the other side of the room in which was a birthday 
gift, not to be opened until the following morning. The 
box contained four and ten tin soldiers. In the next 
window the locale was the same, but the time was the 
following day. The child was shown drilling his tin 
soldiers. 

Small placards were used to 
name the different characters. 
A large book told about the play 
and the store’s connection with 
the Junior League, explaining 
that the proceeds went to the 
different charities sponsored by 
the Junior League, and that this 
was Lady Thomas’ contribution 
to the cause. 

Just before Valentine Day 
we had a style show in our “Pin 
Money Shop,” where we sell 
only $15.00 dresses. Valentine 
decorations proved a very novel 
way of handling this sort of a 
display. Needless to say, the 
decorations caused a great deal 
of favorable comment and 
helped to “put the sale over” in 
a very large way. The picture 
shows the bridal party, which 
was part of the style promenade, 
all the models wearing $15.00 
frocks. A small child dressed 
as Cupid is seen standing before 
the bride. This was one of the 
most attractive style shows that 
we have arranged, and_ the 
timeliness of the settings as 
well as the beauty of the models 
made the dresses that they fea- 
tured seem even more alluring. 







































EXALTED ADVERTISING—The 
Minneapolis Junior League secured 
extraordinary advertising for their 
forthcoming show through their ar- 
rangement with the Thomas Com- 
pany. The two lower pictures show 
how scenes from their play were 
portrayed. Above is the Valentine 
Bride as presented in the Pin Money 
Sale Show. 
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Again Demonstrates 
Its Extraordinary 


Skill In Intricate and 
Accurate Design! 
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The display reproduced here is that of the Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., one of the outstanding features of 
the National Dairy Exhibit of the United Parents’ 
Exposition, recently held in New York. The entire 
display occupied 6,000 square feet of floor space, and 
was divided into sections—each section carrying the 
step-by-step story of milk from the modern farm to 
the ultimate consumer. 


Back of such a masterpiece is the genius who created 
it—Mr. James R. Ray, 80 West 40th Street, New 
York City, and back of him the magical tool, of which 
he says: 


“I wish to add another word of appreciation for 
the Cutawl without which we could not have turned 


out this display the way we desired. It was certainly 
an indispensable aid and we will continue to use and 
recommend the Cutawl at every opportunity.” 


It’s not surprising that Mr. Ray found the Cutawl indis- 
pensable. Indeed, displaymen the country over find it un- 
approachable for use in their work. For with almost uncanny 
skill it cuts patterns of the most delicate and intricate de- 
sign, while ease of operation reduces to a minimum the time 
necessary for completion. 


The new model K6 Cutawl is entirely portable and wholly 
self-contained. It is simple to operate, and little, if any, ex- 
perience is necessary, making new and finer standards of 
workmanship easy for anyone. A patented swivel control 
enables the operator to insert the chisel or saw into the de- 
sign with accuracy, and the cutting is performed with equal 
precision simply by sliding the machine over the pattern. 


Write us today for information about our 10-day FREE Trial Offer. Convince yourself 
that the Cutawl is without doubt the indispensable tool in the Display Men’s equipment. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL REGISTER Co. 


13 SOUTH THROOP ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Flowery Settings to Extol Vacation 


Tie-up With Summer Period of Surcease From Toil Approaches—How 
Lazarus’ Handled the Theme Last Year—Importance of Flowers 


UMMER is just around the corner, and with 
its advent comes one of the most cherished 
periods of the year. At some time during its 
pendency nearly all of America’s population 

will lay down their tools or close their desks for a brief 
and fleeting absence from their usual haunts. 

Vacation! What word is more stirring? To cast 
aside the burden of earning a livelihood and to take on 
the role of the playboy scampering off to lake or woods, 








to seashore or mountains, for a few days of relaxation 
is a refreshing prospect. All through the year the hard- 
working breadwinner looks forward to this all-too short 
respite from labor. As spring fills the air with the 
fragrance of budding flowers and bright days succeed 
the pall of winter, comes realization of its approach. 
Almost as quickly, plans are sketched for the summer 
holiday, and every member of the household plots the 
place and character of this annual surcease from toil. 

Need it be said that vacation 
calls for new apparel, camping 
equipment, sport attire, rustic 
furniture for lodges and cot- 
tages, athletic goods, and a 
variety of other wares? . Mer- 
chandisers know it, and shape 
their plans accordingly. Win- 
dows soon will blossom out with 
showings of these commodities ; 
in some instances special events 
will be conducted. Now is the 
time to prepare for this season; 
now is the time to insure per- 
pect cooperation with sales units 
featuring these goods. 

Last year the F. & R. Laza- 
rus Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, promoted summer mer- 
chandise with an uncommon 
zeal through a series of sales 
which were largely dependent 
upon spectacular windows. 
Time after time during the 
summer, Display Manager A. A. 
Matzer filled a long stretch of 
windows with special displays 
focussing attention upon one— 
and but one—type of seasonal 
merchandise, on each occasion 
making a ten-strike for his firm 
by the magnitude and variety of 
his showings. 

One of the first of these was 
a series of twenty-two windows 
given over to apparel for motor- 
ing. The type of display in- 
stalled is revealed in the second 





HAILING SUMMER JOYS—Va- 
cation goods involve many items. 
Here’s how A. A. Matzer, of the 
Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
pushed them last year. Top, a play 
on the development of luggage; 
center, an exposition of accessories 
for motoring with appliqued auto 
on background; base, a pictorial 
background with a camping scene 
stressing sports attire. 
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FLOWERS SPELL SUMMER— 
Flowers and foliage are nevessary 
elements of vacation trims. Matzer 
used these decoratives skillfully in 
his ambitious vacation schemes last 
year. At the top is a tennis display 
with a background covered with 
blossoms; center, a rustic furniture 
display with pictorial panel and 
foliage embellishment; base, a gar- 
den setting with a lattice back- 
ground twined with flowers. 





illustration in the accompanying 
plate, where a silhouette of an 
auto appears as the attraction 
device of a background. Gaber- 
dines, sport coats, tires, lug- 
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cage, hose and intimate apparel 
appear in this showing, an indi- 
cation of the wide extent of the 
subject-matter presented in 
elaboration of Matzer’s theme. 

On another occasion, an 
equal number of windows was 
given to exploitation of rustic 
furniture, representative pieces 
being placed before huge pic- 
torial background panels reveal- 
ing woodland scenes. Grass 
mats on the floor and bowers 
of foliage and flowers along the 
side walls and paralleling the 
scenic panels brought in the 
atmosphere of the sylvan retreat 
and enabled the designer to 
offer his goods under auspicious 
conditions. 

Again, another series of 
equal extent was devoted to 
showings of camping equipment 
involving clothing, boots and 
shoes, utensils, canteens and 
other incidentals of the outdoor 
vacation. 

Twenty-two windows were 
given over to a survey of the 
vacation season, ilustrating the 
variety of entertainment at the 
command of the vacationist. 
Bathing, fishing, boating, travel, 
resort activities, golf, and kin- 
dred features of summer relaxation were portrayed in 
graphic manner. Suggestions for clothing and equip- 
ment were put forward in an ingratiating manner. 


Types of dresses to be taken along on the vacation 
trip were presented in another series of twenty-two 
windows. In the accompanying plate of illustrations 
the garden scene at the base reveals the type of garb 
appropriate for informal entertainments. The latticed 
walls twined with foliage, the Japanese lanterns over- 
head, grass mat flooring and wicker lawn furniture 
bring a realism to the window that is enhanced by the 
admirably posed figures. 

Special windows installed at intervals during the 
summer also contributed to the campaign to push sea- 








sonal wares. For instance, there was an arresting lug- 
gage trim which made use of an exhibit loaned by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. This showed 
the changes in luggage style during the past century. 
Matzer took these old chests and trunks, the models of 
the early locomotives and passenger cars and made them 
the background for two figures clad in costumes of the 
long ago. By introduction of these mannequins a 
human interest was imparted to the exhibit that gave it 
greater appeal and insured closer inspection. “From 
the Revolutionary Days to the Present” might have 
been the caption of this window, for the present was 
well represented in the “zipper” hand pieces, the mod- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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We Use Furnishings As Backgrounds 


By Bringing Clothing Forward and Showing It Against Flashy Arcade 
Windows of Colorful Accessories, We Give It Greater Appeal 


By GEORGE D. LOVETT 


Display Manager, Ober’s, Lawrence, Kansas 


E use the unit type of trim throughout our 
front, and think it most effective. The front 
is about sixty-five feet wide and extends into 
the store about eighteen feet. Altogether, 

we have thirty units averaging about three and one-half 
to four feet of floor space. Generally we trim our 
clothing in the larger units of the front island cases and 
~the lighter, brighter furnishings in the rear units. This 
system provides a bright background for the clothing, 
and also gives it the prominent place in the windows to 
which it is entitled. 

A glimpse of the new leather backgrounds which we 
installed last fall is visible in the valentine display that 
is reproduced in the accompanying plate. The panels, 
posts, platforms and dividers (the latter are uced in the 
island windows to divide the trims front and rear) are 



















































all made of Spanish leather and decorated in metallic 
designs put on with an airbrush. These backgrounds 
are the most effective that we have ever had, because 
they are plain and make the merchandise stand out. 
I designed these backgrounds and had them executed 
locally under my supervision. Unfortunately, I have 
been unable to get a picture of the whole front because 
it is so wide that even with a twenty-inch camera one 
must get into the middle of the street to get it all in the 
picture, and the traffic naturally interferes. 

The valentine window is a recent installation. The 
three hearts were cut out of Celotex and covered with 
red plush. The same kind of red plush was used for 
the drape in the trim. The merchandise was shown 
in ensemble groups, the shirts being white and the socks, 
ties and handkerchiefs being in harmonizing shades of 
blue, gray and red. Maybe you 
think this display did not make 
a bright spot in our front, com- 
ing as it did during a town wide 
orgy of clearance sales. I think 
such trims. are well worth the 
effort and window space for the 
favorable comment they create, 
even if they do not create a 
dime’s worth of sales. This one 
did sell three sets of neckwear, 
and was responsible for the sale 
of a number of other items of 
furnishings and leather goods 
for valentine presents. 

Among the displays I am 
showing in the accompanying 
illustrations are a pair of straw 
hat displays and a bathing suit 
window that were installed a 
year ago. 

The straw hat displays, when 
laid out in sequence, represent 
two of the three front windows 
of our store. Unfortunately, it 
was necessary to block out the 
background because the pictures 
were made with the rear win- 





BEWARE OF THE CAT—Law- 
rence (Kansas) clothiers last year 
featured black cats as symbols of 
ill luck to befall the unwary who 
did not switch to straws on May 
13. Here’s how Lovett trimmed 
Ober’s windows for the occasion. 
Unit trims feature the cooperative 
placard. Lovett made special cards 
embodying the illustration and used 
them for attraction devices. 
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dow lights burning and the trims in the rear showed 
through and made the pictures quite confusing. How- 
ever, the theme of the displays is quite plain, and, let 
me add, that they were quite productive of business. 
The black cat idea was used cooperatively by all 
the clothiers, the half-sheet card which appears in the 
foreground of the trims being printed and circulated 
among the stores. The larger cards which form the 
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Leather Backgrounds Installed Last Fall Are Seen in 
These Trims; Above, a Jantzen Bathing Garb Window; 
Below, a Valentine Display of Furnishings 


center attraction of each window were made by me to 
tie up with the campaign. We ran a cooperative ad 
featuring the black cat, and each clothier was given a 
smaller cut of the cat to be used in his own advertising. 

The Jantzen swimming suit display illustrates how 
we frequently tie up with the national advertising in 
the Saturday Evening Post and other magazines. The 
theme of the ad was color harmony, so we included a 
Jantzen suit of each color mentioned in the Post ad in 
the trim. 

The Jantzen Diving Girl was cut out of a poster 
and the balance of the background I painted on Cornell 
board. The trim was awarded a minor prize in the 
Jantzen display contest. Incidentally, the suit on the 
form toward which the girl is diving is the same color 
and model that she is wearing. 





DAZIAN’S REVEAL CONTRIBUTION TO DISPLAY 


What Dazian fabrics have done for display and display- 
men is revealed in comprehensive fashion in a new booklet. 
It is published by Dazian’s, Inc., New York City, makers of 
display panels and banners, valances and panel sets as well 
as designers of theatrical hangings. [Illustrations of their 
product as used by leading displaymen in. striking windows 
feature the printing. 
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ADD that PUNCH! 


to Your 


Show Windows 







| cutee bide 


COLOR brings out the 
“SALES BEST” in cloths, 
garments, furs and other 
goods. 

Reco Color Hoods offer 
an EASY and INEXPEN- 
SIVE way to convert drab 
white windows in your 
choice of four sales-com- 
pelling colors—Ruby,Green, 
Blue, and Amber. For all 
lamps, 10 to 500 watts. 


Write for Bulletin 502 


Mfrs. of Reco Flashers and Color Lighting Equipment 
2677 W. CONGRESS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














COLOR 


your windows 


COLOR—that’s the big word in mer- 
chandising today .... color in the 
goods ....in the package.... and 
in your displays. You can make 
your trims outstanding if you'll just 
take the time to discover the possi- 
bilities in Crinkle Crepe. You'll find 
colors on which to center any display 
idea .... and you'll find all the 
other qualities that make for catchy 
crepe paper trims. Write us for 
sample folds right now. No obligation. 


THE TUTTLE PRESS CO. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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How to Trim With Crepe Paper 


When the Merchant Balks at a Solid Paper Background Becouse It 
Cuts Off the Light, Try the Net—Its Construction 


3y PAUL R. PEARSON 
Pearson Art Trims, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 
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The Net Background Provides an Artistic Touch to Any Window; a Typical Installation Is Seen at the Left; at the Right 
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Is the Same Window After the Merchandise Is Placed 


UITE frequently a window trimmer is con- 
fronted with the need for some design with 
which to cover background quickly and inex- 
pensively. Then, too, there are windows of 

such large dimensions that to trim with drapes and 
fringes is to trim at a loss. However, with the crepe 
paper net, which is our lesson for this month, no back- 
ground is too large to tackle, and small jobs can be 








At the Top is Figure 1 Showing How to Slit First Fold. 
Below is Figure 2 Showing How Other Folds Are Slit. 





satisfactorily completed in from one to two hours’ time. 
Often, too, a merchant does not care to have his window 
covered with stretched paper, because it cuts out con- 
siderable sunlight. Thus you will readily understand 
that the net is an important design that can be relied 
upon when all others fail. 

Before going into the details of instruction for 
making the window illustrated here, I want to remind 
you that this background is especially good for the 
spring and summer months of the year, when candy and 
ice-cream displays come into their own. However, the 
net can be used successfully for writing paper and toilet 
goods also. In the hardware line it sets off garden tools 
to good effect, and the electric stores can make master- 
ful use of it in almost everything they display. 


In the accompanying photos I have covered the back 
and side walls with a neutral shade of paper as my first 
step. This is not really-necessary, but if you desire an 
extra artistic piece of work you, too, can do this. To 
cover the solid walls, proceed as follows. Take a roll 
of paper and cut in two. Take one of these pieces and 
roll one end around a stick or heavy cardboard. Tack 
this along the ceiling. Roll another stiffener in at the 
bottom, stretch down to the floor and tack. Continue 
in this manner until all the walls have been covered. 


The net will be the next step. Take a roll of paper 
from the package and unfold it as shown in figure one. 
Next cut a series of slits about an inch wide over the 
whole width of paper, cutting up to about an inch of the 
upper fold each time. If you cut clear through the fold 
there will be no net, so it is a good idea to bear this in 
mind all the time you are cutting. After you have cut 
one-inch slits across the whole width, take hold of the 
top of your roll of paper and unfold back once. Now 
look at figure two and you will note that the same slit- 
ting process is repeated here, being careful all the time 
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not to cut clear through the fold of paper. After you 
have finished slitting as described, take hold of the 
margin end of your roll and shake the net out well. 
After it has been shaken out, cut off this marginal end 
and your net is ready to be tacked in place. Start at 
one side when tacking the net in place, stretching just 
enough to open up the diamonds. 

After the net has been tacked in place you should 
add the drapes. Take a roll of paper and cut in two. 
Roll the end of one of these pieces around a stiffener 
and tack in the desired position. Next, gather the bot- 
tom ends in even, one-inch pleats, stretch down to the 
floor and tack. Follow this rule until the four drapes 
have been placed. A tube trimming is added to edges 
of these drapes to elaborate their appearance, and is 
made in the following manner: Slip about an inch and 
a half of the roll out of a package and cut off. With 
the shiny side of the paper toward the wall, fold the end 
down twice in quarter-inch folds. Next, fold the edges 
in the same manner. As a result of your folding you 
have formed a little pad which will give you tacking 
strength, and also serve to cause the paper to curl and 
tube when it is stretched. Tack this folded end in the 
desired position and allow the remainder of the strip 
to fall to the floor. Now cut the bottom end about a 
foot and a half short. Fold this end in the same manner 
as you did at the top, stretch to position and tack. If 
the strip does not curl and tube to your satisfaction, 
you will understand that it needs to be stretched a little 
more. In that case you will have to pull your tack and 
cut off a few inches more. Fold the end again and 
stretch. This time you will get the desired tube. 

The next step is the valance. Slip about three 
inches of a roll out of the package. Cut the end 
rounded, starting at the side nearest you and gradually 
finishing your cut high on the opposite of the roll. 
Take the cut end in your thumbs and index fingers and 
stretch slightly. Tack this piece up around the top of 
your window. 

The floor is laid next with a four-inch border de- 
signed the same as the valance. A light sprinkling of 
confetti over this finishes the job. 

I believe you will agree that, for two hours’ work, 
this job will hold a place among the best of them. The 
cost of the trim is low, and you can trim three windows 
while the other fellow is laboring with one. This de- 
sign is worth a trial, and I hope you give it a chance to 
prove its worth. 





GERMANS TO MEET AT FRANKFORT 


The German Association of Window Decorators will hold 
its annual convention at Frankfort on April 13 and 14 at the 
Kyffhauser on Kaiser Strasse, according to announcements 
received from the national headquarters in Berlin. An inter- 
esting program has been arranged for the two sessions, which 
will involve a delegate meeting, followed by a general mem- 
bership meeting. 

The delegate meeting, as usual, falls on Saturday and will 
be given over to the following order of business: Greeting 
by the association president, Herr Bruno Seydel, of Berlin; 
a talk on illumination by Vice-President Paul Hippel, chief 
decorator for F. V. Grunfeld, Berlin; an address by Dr. 
Arthur Krentz, syndikus, on “The Significance of Window 
Display in Retailing.” A report of association activities will 
follow and a general discussion will conclude the meeting. 
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Make Your Windows 
Sell for You! 


ERE is the first handbook which covers completely and 
authoritatively the entire subject of window display 
principles and practice. 


From a preliminary discussion of what a window display is 
and should accomplish, to a step-by-step exposition of how 
prize-winning displays are planned and executed, this new 
book deals with every known phase of this important branch 
of modern merchandising. 


Handbook 
Window Display 


William Nelson Taft 
Editor, Retail Ledger 
5x8, Flexible Keratol 
Binding, 428 pages, 
207 illustrations. 


HANDBOOK 


Some Outstanding _OF 
WINDOW 


Features 


—158 photographs showing win- 
dows of all kinds; 


DISPLAY 
—48 drawings illustrating points 


in the text; R 

—Tables of window advertising TAFT 
expenses: i eed 

—Suggestions for dressing win- 
dows of every type; 

—Separate considerations of 
scenic, sensational, artistic 
and seasonal windows; 

—The effective use of “dealer- 
helps’—How these should be 
prepared and distributed! 

—The value of motion in dis- 
play—How to secure it; 

—A separate chapter on the use 
of color in the window: 

—Discussion of the use of win- 
dow and price cards and how 
these should be prepared; 

—Extended treatment of the sub- 
ject of window backgrounds; 

—Selection and care of wax 
figures, etc.; 

—A chapter on draperies; 

—Consideration of the window 
in connection with the store 
front and entrance. 

—60 pages dealing with the ques- 
tions connected with proper 
lighting of windows and in- 
teriors ; 

—System in display—with form a 
— records; 

—How to dress prize-winning 
windows,” a chapter written by $5.00 
Carl W. Ahlroth, who has won t 
more prizes in this work than ae $ 

postpaid 


any other man in the world. 

The Handbook is literally an encyclopedia of window-display 
ideas, plans and working methods, every one of which has been 
successfully tried out by well-known retail stores in every 
part of the country. 


If You Display to Sell, See This Great 
Book on Window Display—FREE 


a 














FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Er a aeee, 


a McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. : 
i Send me for ten days’ free examination: Taft’s HANDBOOK OF 8! 
§ WINDOW DISPLAY, $5.00. I agree to return the book, postpaid, & 
win ten days or to remit for it then. ;: 
| 
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7 (Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and g 
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How a Fur Shop Utilizes Color Light 


Subdued But Forceful Color Imparted by Skillful Illumination 
Rivets Attention to Chicago Suburban House 


3y JOHN J. HOPPE 
Reynolds Electric Company, Chicago, Il. 


HAT good lighting is the magnet that draws 
people to your windows, that displays your 
goods, and that brings your customers into 
your stores to buy is accepted by those in 

charge of the window as an incontrovertible fact— 
as sure as death and taxes. Comparatively few are, 
apparently, as yet aware, however, that the attention 
value of a window can be multiplied over and over again 
by the judicious use of color and motion. Natural 
light cannot do the job of selling alone. For special 
displays, special sales, seasonal sales and the like the 
use of color is almost imperative to lend the right note. 

Color in windows is unmistakably the language of 
more attention. This is proved daily in hundreds of 
late window color installations, where a marked increase 








Looking Down the Chief Pankow Window from the Side 


in attention and sales are directly traceable to the use 
of color in window lighting. It is astonishing, there- 
fore, to saunter down the traditionally famous sales 
streets and boulevards of some of the largest metropo- 
lises of today and find countless examples where the 
value of window display could be materially improved 
by the introduction of color, and to note that the ex- 
ample of leaders among department stores is apparently 
being disregarded in that color is not employed to the 
extent which all tests warrant. 

Let us contrast windows like these (there are too 
many in every fair-sized city) with a window where 
the most approved theories about correct window light- 
ing are given heed. The place to which we refer is the 
Madame Pankow Fur Shop,. located at 1033 South 
Boulevard, Oak Park, III. 

On approaching Madame Pankow’s one senses the 
compelling attractiveness of the windows. Subdued 
yet forceful color rivets attention and enhances the 





beauty of the fine furs that are displayed. Their true 
color value is brought out so sharply that it adds to the 
display a new character, an added charm and appeal 
and-a new sales value. 





Small as This Illustration is, It Reveals the Clarity of 
the Lighting; Note How the Mannequin Stands Out 
AS most furs are brown, shading from dark brown 
to lighter brown, amber lighting is used to bring out 
these shades. So amber is the companion color to all 
brown tints. A “moonlight” of a blue gray tone is also 
used, making almost a gray light. This brings out the 
color in the black, gray and white furs, and also the 
gray tips which are often found in fine grade furs. 














~ 


A Daylight View of the Pankow Shop 





In order to attain this effect, the window, which can 
also be lighted on a dimmer or flasher or without 
motion, is equipped with twelve 200-watt lamps, seven 
100-watt lamps and three 200-watt spot lights, diffusing 
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soft tints of color through a natural glass color hood. 
On the floor there are also two outlets for two 200-watt 
floodlights, color-treated in the same manner. 

The same kind of color treatment that was used 
here to bring out the best in Madame Pankow’s furs 
can be used to bring out the “sales best” an spring 
frocks, ladies’ coats, hats, men’s suits, etc. The new 
spring blues can be shown off to a newer advantage. 
And, what is satisfying for those in charge of window 
display, not only is the change from bare lamps easy to 
make, but, in addition, it can be done at very moderate 
cost. The change is accomplished through color hoods, 
either half or full hood size, which end permanently the 
chief evils of poor and indifferent window lighting, 
namely glare and gloom. These color hoods fit over 
the various sizes of lamps. They are either snapped 
firmly onto the lamp with a bronze spring holder or 
can be used with a new patented holder, making an ex- 
ceptionally effective dirt and moisture-proof receptacle. 
The colors that are most widely used are green, royal 
blue, ruby, daylight, moonlight and canary. 

Color hoods are made of natural colored glass. Con- 
siderable objection to the use of color is thus overcome. 
In days gone by attempts were made (on an average of 
90 per cent unsuccessfully) to introduce color into 
windows by means of lamps that were dipped into dye 
pots. This was never satisfactory, because the heat 
generated by the lamp instantly started a process of 
peeling, causing alternately bright and dark lighting 
areas. 

Engineers are agreed that natural colored glass will 
transmit more light than will any other medium. Ac- 
cordingly, color hoods offer to those interested in better 
window displays a convenient and inexpensive means 
of converting obsolete, glaring windows into colorftl 
scenes that rivet attention. 


Many alert displaymen who have plumbed the sub- 
ject of attractive and attracting windows, after a thor- 
ough analysis, have used not only color, but motion, a 
combination with an attraction value that is hard to 
duplicate. Students of the psychology of attention are 
agreed that animation will attract more attention to an 
unfamiliar object than anything else. And those who 
have heeded these findings have decided that it pays. 


We might cite as an example a Niagara Falls florist, 
whose windows are acknowledged to be the leaders in 
his vicinity, and this does not except the metropolitan 
area of the city of Buffalo. His windows bloom forth 
in colored, moving light. One of his recent creations 
was a seasonally appropriate animated valentine, which 
flashed every eighteen seconds, with six different hues, 
including blue, purple, red, orange, green and amber. 

Naturally, crowds were ‘attracted. Neighboring 
business men came to see it, and went home and wrote 
letters requesting technical details, which in this case 
were very easy to give. This colorful, flickering effect 
was accomplished by means of two small high-speed 
flashers. 

The case of the Niagara florist is but one example 
scoring the triumph of colored, moving window light- 
ing. It shows, however, how well-nigh irresistible this 
medium can make a window, and, again, from the im- 
portant merchandising angle, what a potent effect it has. 
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Artistic, Sales-Building 
Displays at Low Cost 


Many alert merchandisers are capi- 
talizing the many display possibilities 
of Cornell Boards to secure most 
productive advertising effects in an 
economical way. 


Cornell Boards open up new oppor- 
tunities for the displayman. The 
smooth, strong, grainless sheets may 
be easily sawed, scrolled, or cut into 
shapes to meet the requiremnts of 
any design. The finished pieces may 
be decorated in any of the modern 
ways — with paint, lacquer, water 
colors or any of the new plastic 
finishes. 


Your Local Lumber Dealer 
Can Supply You—Or Write 


Direct to 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Need for Cooperation Apparent 


Department Stores and Producers of Fabrics and Dresses Lose 
Potential Profits by Balking at Joint Publicity 


3y H. WALSER 
Flamingo Art and Advertising Co., New York City 


REAT changes have taken place in the last 
few months in the attitude of the department 
stores towards the fabric and. dress manufac- 
turers. The necessity of cooperation is be- 

coming a matter of paramount importance, not only to 
the dress trade, but also to the fabric manufacturer. 
Both need to study and foresee the trend of the time, 


~ the requirements of the public and the future possi- 


bilities of elusive style and color. 

It is a well-known fact that the most intelligent users 
and manufacturers of fabrics are getting together in 
order to avoid waste motion, useless fabric supplies and 
unsalable merchandise and joining forces to produce, 
to their mutual benefit, good designs, fashionable colors 
and new salable fabrics. Until very recently the depart- 
ment store buyers consistently kept aloof from any con- 
sideration and had_ indifferent interest in the matter of 
fabrics. They took the garments they thought would 
sell, and there ended the story. 





Darbrook Prints With Dress of Scarf Block Prints at 
Showroom of L. J. Malas, New York 


In the past year, however, pressure has been brought 
to bear upon the department stores and their coopera- 
tion sought in order to put over new fabrics and to in- 
fluence and educate the public to their use. Thus we 
have manufacturing institutes, corporations and groups 
arranging for group fabric displays in department 
stores, show windows, etc. Often the manufacturer 
pays for part of the expense of such displays, but at 
other times the department store, sensing the publicity 
value, has been glad to bear all expenses for the advan- 
tage of the added patronage. 

An interesting display of fabrics lately staged at 





Gimbel’s created wide comment, and was by far the best 
and most convincing synthetic fabric display as yet 
“put over.” An equally interesting exhibition by one 
of the largest rug manufacturers followed at Bam- 





A Lord & Taylor Trim of Darbrook Prints Which 
Synchronized With the Malas Showing 


berger’s, Newark, N. J. A puppet show, organized by 
Mr. M. D. C. Crawford, art director of the Fairchild 
publications, was featured, while the history of the rug, 
beginning three thousand years back, was explained 
with “movies” and a display staged in a theatre built 
for the occasion. Such an exhibition creates great con- 
sumer interest, adds to the prestige of the store, and, 
although a very costly affair that cannot be undertaken 
by many, the eventual profit warrants the outlay. 

The necessity for institutional publicity, as well as 
straight merchandise advertising, is gradually growing 
on the consciousness of department stores. Up until 
recently these have consistently refused all participation 
in sales promotion in conjunction with fabric houses 
and dress manufacturers. It appears that this is a 
hang-over from the old days when it was the habit to 
make the public believe that all articles were manu- 
factured by or for their own organization or purchased 
abroad. Nowadays the public is not so gullible. 

The object of fabric house, dress manufacturers and 
department stores is identical. What they all are after 
is more sales. 

If the fabric house spends a thousand dollars dis- 
playing its merchandise, is it not logical that these be 
displayed together with the dresses created from the 
goods, and, if the public is invited to such a showing, is 
it not logical that the name of the department store that 
carries the merchandise and that is the ultimate outlet 
for the fabric and dresses be given out? 

That both fabric house and dress manufacturer be 
given a slice of the publicity and afforded an opportu- 
nity to benefit from the advertising seems only fair. 
The name of the manufacturer often lends prestige to 
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the line. The merchandise of high-class manufacturers 
who do national advertising is valuable, because women 
ask for it by name. This should apply to any form of 
sales promotion. To persuade the omnipotent depart- 
ment stores of this fact is as yet a hard proposition. 
However, it can be done. 

The Flamingo Art & Advertising Company is con- 
vinced that cooperative advertising and publicity be- 
tween the original source of supply and the retail dis- 
tributor can bring far better results for the money 
expended than any form, and they have already proved 
this in several instances. 

Not long ago we put on an interesting exhibition of 
silks by Schwarzenbach, Huber & Company in Louis J. 
Mallas’ New York showrooms. A simultaneous display 
of these silks and garments from the Jane Junior Co., 
the Junior line sponsored by Louis J. Mallas, was ar- 
ranged for in a Fifth Avenue store conspicuous for the 
size and high class of its clientele.. Thus in one week 
the silk story had traveled from the manufacturer to 
the retail consumer. 

Fashion promotion is closely allied to every other 
commercial activity. Recently a fashion show took 
place in one of the expositions of sports and sports 
equipment. A complete wardrobe for country club 
activities made of Darbrook silks was presented. Each 
dress exhibit bore the name of both manufacturer and 
department store. The reaction was so gratifying that 
all three factors later agreed that the joint publicity had 
been more than worthwhile, and that each factor alone 
would never have been able to obtain the full benefits. 
Of course, cooperative advertising, publicity and sales 
promotion of this kind are more intricate and difficult 
than individual effort, when each unit sticks to its own 
advertising and its own promotion department. It ‘re- 
quires concerted efforts and tactful management, for 
there are endless difficulties to overcome and person- 
alities and prejudices to mollify. 

But that there is safety in numbers is only too true. 
The buying public cannot be handled as of old. It is 
becoming wiser each year. 

If the manufacturer of materials and the department 
store want to maintain themselves and their positions 
in a market fraught with increasing difficulties and to 
fight off the danger of being submerged, absorbed or 
annihilated, the only right thing to do is to seize every 
opportunity given them to maintain their position, be 
it cooperative or otherwise. 





Feature Settings to Extol Vacation 
(Continued from page 39) 
ern cases and small luggage of today. Their introduction 
gave the window a genuine merchandising significance. 
At a later period, Matzer took over a big corner 
window and converted it into a tennis court. The back- 
ground was covered with wistaria vines surrounding a 
panel pictorial of tennis players. A white flooring 
across one corner, bordered with grass matting, sug- 
gested the court, and a net stretched across the entire 
floor completed details of visualization. Two feminine 
figures, racquets in hand, completed the picture. Tennis 
garments were draped over steamer chairs in the fore- 
ground, while racquets were hung to the netting. 
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When in 
New York 


Many displaymen and other buyers 
of display equipment find the DIS- 
PLAY CENTER a wonderful help 
when looking for the newest things 
in fixtures, mannequins, etc. 

For here in one large show room 
is displayed the newest creations 
from the leading manufacturers of 
fine window display equipment, in- 
cluding everything from decorative 
fabrics to imported mannequins. 
Visit the Display Center on your 
next trip to New York and you will 
find it a source of many new ideas. 


DISPLAY CENTER 


Direction of 


FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., Inc. 
1440 Broadway, New York City 























If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a complete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $3.00 per year. 
Use this order blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription ta 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 
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They See Shoe Sales In Pretty Sets 


How a Trio of Decorators in Widely Separated Commumities Are 
Winning Prestige for Their Wares Through Attractive Trims 


PALM BEACH setting for footwear was 
used successfully last spring by A. E. Kolber, 
display manager for the Slipper Shop of 
Dallas, Texas. In this summery atmosphere 
shoes for the coming season were exhibited in a fashion 
that won attention swiftly. A large mirror was placed 
on the floor and bordered with sand to create the illu- 
sion of a tiny lake. On this a few toy ducks were 
scattered. Grass mats on the floor, potted palms 
with spreading branches, and tennis racquets placed in 
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prominent positions provided the seasonal flavor that 
was fiecessary for proper promotion of canvas shoes 
and sport oxfords. 

Kolber’s two arcade windows are shallow, enforcing 
high and stocky presentations to cover current offer- 
ings adequately. In the pyramidal construction which 
the form of the windows dictates, he employs tall fix- 
tures in a well-ordered style that affords a clear view 
of every pair on display. While quantities of goods 
are shown, the element of stockiness is not apparent in 
his compositions. This effect is 
achieved by the use of units 
tending to converge toward a 
central point at the top of the 
hackground, but, notwithstand- 
ing, distinctly separate. In the 
foreground along the street he 
uses hose freely in drapes set- 
ting off a handful of shoes. 

Chas. E. Tompkins, proprie- 
tor of the Arch Aid Shoe Stores, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is personally 
supervising the displays of his 
several establishments, and the 
resulting compositions _ reflect 
the care which he lavishes upon 
them. Tompkins has attained a 
degree of distinction in back- 
grounds and trimming styles 
that is not seriously threatened 
by many of his competitors. 
Windows are conspicuous be- 
cause of the few shoes on view, 
and these are blended into set- 
tings that are unusually beauti- 
ful. With fabrics, screens, 
drapes and similar embellish- 
ments, the alert merchant en- 
velops his wares with a pervad- 
ing attractiveness. 

Constantinople and the ro- 
mance of the Near East gilded 
a recent production which re- 
vealed but seven pairs of modish 
footwear before a four-paneled 
screen whose fabricated surface 
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ATMOSPHERE COUNTS—Deal- 
ers in select footwear are learning 
the value of pretentious windows. 
Harold Hawkins launched the J. R. 
Millner Company’s shoe department 
with the gorgeous trim seen at the 
top. Arch-Aid Stores, Buffalo, 
‘keep public attention with such 
beautiful creations as the center; 
A. E. Kolber, Slipper Shop, Dallas, 
Texas, makes the summer attributes 
of his window.sell canvas and 
kid oxfords. 
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presented her minarets and mosques. Domed structures 
of the Orient, aglow with color, imparted to the fabrics 
by the skill of gifted craftsmen, charmed the spectator. 
Before them rosea step displayer draped with satin in 
rippling folds from three rings by which the cloth was 
hung. Window cards caught the theme of the display 
and crystallized the viewer’s reactions into sales appeal. 
Thrilled! By Their Beauty! Won! By Their Com- 
fort! In Arch Aid Shoes You Are Sure of Both” was 
the significant phrasing. 

When the J. R. Millner Company, of Lynchburg, 
\'a., opened a shoe department recently, Harold H. 
Hawkins, their window decorator, was called upon to 
announce the fact in a special display. The occasion 
approximated the Millner spring opening, enabling 
Hawkins to use the scheme of decoration provided for 
these spectacular windows. A light and artistic trim 
appeared, supported by a strikingly beautiful curtain, 
which was flanked by gigantic roses in natural colors, 
each lighted by concealed electric lamps. The curtain 
was in beige and bore hand-embroidered flowers in 
yellow, brown and green. Before it was a set piece with 
an ornamental grill in a pastel shade about a solid center 
panel of jade green. Gold and silver had been worked 
over this to create a shadow effect. A silver and orchid 
drape in front of the set piece set off the center unit, 
which, like the two groups laying alongside, was based 
upon a plateau of silver covered with a biege felt. Four 
silver cubes were employed as supports for fixtures, 
two of them resting on plateaus and the remainder on 
the floor at each side of the central unit. The fixtures 
were of wrought iron finished in dull silver except for 
two pieces, which were of walnut. 





Operating the Display Department 
(Continued from page 15) 


dow space the various windows are assigned in advance 
on a schedule and record sheet. We have no set rules 
in scheduling, although the advertising department lists 
its advertising promotion a month ahead with the vari- 
ous departments, and display requests are supposed to 
conform with the advertising program wherever pos- 
sible. Requests for display space are turned in at the 
time of planning, or when advertising data is sent to 
the advertising department. We have had some diffi- 
culty in getting all departments to make their requests. 
The space allotted is usually marked up in pencil, and 
after installation is inked in for permanent record. 

“No charge is made for display space to the various 
departments. We have no forms for requisitioning and 
returning of merchandise shown in windows.” 





JONES COMPANY TO FEATURE DISPLAY LINE 


Production of a line of illuminated glass display and 
decorative pieces for both window and interior use is con- 
templated by the George F. Jones Company, Jeannette, Pa. 
Recognizing the popularity of this type of display help, and 
its previous limitation to simple decoration on glass com- 
bined with illuminating features, the producers plan a more 
ambitious attempt. 

The goods which they will bring out will be much more 
imposing in design, although wholly practical from a display 
standpoint. Lighting effects will be characterized by the 
softness and delicacy of blending with the glass body. 
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PRIZES — 


$1.000.00 
IN GOLD 


For Window Displays Featuring 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
June 15 


OPEN TO ALL RETAIL STORES 


NO ENTRANCE FEE 
First Prize (one)_________ $200.00 
Second Prize (one)_______ 100.00 
Third Prizes (two) each____ 60.00 
Fourth Prizes (four) each__ 40.00 
Fifth Prizes (ten) each______ 20.00 
Sixth Prizes (22) each______ 10.00 


4© PRIZES IN ALL 


Entries to be by photographs of windows sub- 
mitted on or before July 10. 


Awards will be made by prominent displaymen 
named by editors of display magazines. 


Complete rules and information will be sent 
on request. 


Besides the prizes in gold coin, each winner | 
will be given a handsome “Certificate of Award,” 
suitable for framing. 


All entries will be acknowledged immediately 
on receipt, and names of prize winners will be 
mailed all entrants as soon as decision by the 
judges is reached. 


Display Material and Suggestions, Sales 
Helps, Cuts and Mats for Advertising 
Purposes Will Be Supplied Free by 


Children’s Day 
Promotion Committee 
10 West 23rd Street New York 
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How Kloeris Handles Appliance Trims 


St. Louis Utility Decorator Recruited From Department Store Field 
Keeps Abreast of Big Stores by Using Their Methods 


HE poster technique which has gained popu- 
larity among eastern public utility trimmers 
has not yet swept the west, where the deco- 
rators still cling to styles more in accord with 

department store methods. This is a direct result of 
conditions prevailing in these districts, just as the 
easterners’ mode of expression reflects the circum- 
stances under which they work. 

The New York and New England men, as a rule, 
have been drawn either from the ranks of the utilities 
or from art circles. They have studied the possibilities 
+ of their wares in connection with the equipment of their 
windows. They have found that in a majority of their 


units the lack of permanent backgrounds is a formid- 
able obstacle. To overcome this handicap a substitute 
is necessary, and this is provided by the poster back- 
ground, a heavy sheet of wallboard or a fabric frame 
against which their goods may be shown readily. 

In the Mississippi Valley, utilities were swifter in 
realizing the potency of the display window, and as a 
result their buildings, in many instances, were equipped 
with windows possessing all the lighting and display 
facilities of the major retail establishments. No sub- 
terfuges are required in setting off their goods; no 
artifices need be employed to handle bulky wares. 
The backgrounds and window accessories are so new 

and well designed that they call for 
little assistance. 

By falling back upon the department 
stores for displaymen they have been 
able to obtain men who entered their 
service fully prepared to serve them with 
up-to-the minute windows of conven- 
tional design. By supporting them 
wholeheartedly excellent results have 
been obtained. 

Paul W. Kloeris, display manager for 
the Union Electric Lighting & Power 
Company, of St. Louis, is one of the 
most successful members of this school 
of displaymen. Kloeris does not lay 
any pretensions to artistic leanings, 
although his compositions are decidedly 
artistic. His object always is to build 
sales-pulling installations in line with 
accepted display ideas and alive with 
human interest. He has captured prize 
after prize in window contests, played 
his part in the St. Louis Display Men’s 
Club, and kept in step with every de- 
velopment in his profession. Lastly, 
and most-important, both to himself and 
his employers, he has maintained a 
steady effectiveness in bringing in vol- 
ume sales to the appliance departments. 

Witness his “Toastmaster” display, 
a fine composition in the modern manner 
exploiting the cube displayer in as clever 
a form as the best of the department 
store men. Cut-out letters across the 
top of the background spell out the 
name of his product as effectively as 
as Cory plays up Avedon apparel 





ART AND HUMAN INTEREST—In his 
“Toastmaster” display, Kloeris shows that 
modernism can as successfully support the 
utility’s wares as dry goods or toiletries. In 
his Eskimo setting for Hoover sweepers and 
his “Seven Ages of Cookery” he demonstrates 
that appliances can be invested with gripping 
human interest. 
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brands to a Fifth Avenue audience. Related pastel 
shades grace his background panels, contrasting 
colors his cubes. Against the dark displayers, a sales 
message in appliqued letters of silver stands out force- 
fully; on the light pieces black cut-outs are appliqued. 
Each “step” supports a “toastmaster,’ brought up 
from obscurity by this helpful elevation. 

Frigidity hovers about the Eskimo igloo in a Hoover 
sweeper trim, with its summer appeal of “And Keep 
Kool While You Klean.” <A “rock” iceberg, a cut-out 
berg at the rear, a mural painting of the northern seas 
and a radiant polar sun unite in investing this extra- 
ordinary setting with human interest. Small wonder 
that it captured a Hoover contest prize! 


Modernism, expressed by angular set pieces, fea- 
tures a range display that plays the evolution of the 
cook range. The materials of the window are simple; 
but two ranges appear, each an example of the beauty 
and utility of the electric stove. In the center a heating 
unit illustrates how the stove operates. But Kloeris 
provides an element of appeal not apparent in the fea- 
tured product. Paraphrasing Shakespeare’s “Seven 
Ages of Man,” he transforms the display into the 
“Seven Ages of Cookery.”’ Across the foreground he 
places six circular placards illustrating the slow advance 
from the wood spit of savagery to the pot upon a 
forcked stick, the ponderous iron range of the seventies. 
the smelly oil burner of twenty-five years ago, and the 
gas range in use a decade back. As the final age, he 
presents, in his right unit, ‘““Today—the Era of the Elec- 
tric Range,” the stove itself rising over a large card 
marked “Today.” 





Shillito Anniversary 


(Continued from page 17) 


were long affairs running around the foregrounds of 
the two windows. The models had been elevated suf- 
ficiently from the floor to permit placement of the 
troughs directly on its surface. After installation they 
were filled with water and given no further attention. 
No attempt was made to create a flow or the appear- 
ance of motion, nor were there any reserve tanks. 
The interior decorations were simple but impres- 
sive. Battle flags of Cincinnati troops in all wars since 
the struggle of 1861 were collected from veterans’ 
posts and converted into aisle decorations. Metal sup- 
ports were looped around the columns enabling attach- 
ment of two flags to each pillar. The entire first floor 
«nd the mezzanine were handled in this fashion. In 
addition, the ledges between columns were brightened 
with tall candle pieces bearing shields with raised 
letters disclosing the-legend “99th Anniversary.” The 
candles were of metal tubing fastened firmly into a 
metal base, from whose sides came branching sprays 
of tiny red roses and bits of greenery. 
OPENING FOUR NEW STORES 


Two new furniture stores and a brace of radio stores were 
opened in February by Ludwig Baumann & Company, New 
York. The furniture tnits are in Jamaica, L .I., and at 2918 
Third Avenue in the Bronx. Radio stores are at 41 Cortlandt 
Street and 248 Fordham Street. 
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Modernistic Expressions 
in Display Fixtures 
by ONLLWA 


The spirit of progress ... modernism. . . is 
embodied in these ingenious solid walnut 
designs by Onli-Wa. To keep your displays 
a full jump ahead of the times, write for 
CATALOG 15—NOW READY 




















THE ONLI-WA 
FIXTURE CO. 


*h 9 Dept. D. W. 
ein U.S. Pat.o#, St. Paul Ave. 





Dayton, O. 


New York Office: Display Center, 1440 Broadway 
Chicago Office: Display Mart, 7th Floor, Medinah Bldg. 
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WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and _ interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples, 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
& . Chicago Branch: 6 E. Lake Street a | 
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one year. 


Ay 
John Vassos, N. Y., gets $25 for a sh d. 
01 ow car 


Crawford, B. ites: while tak- 
ing course.’ C357 for amie informatio: n. 


D OOL OF LETTERIN 
155 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 























Electric Turntables 








Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. | 


| 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | 
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A “Dayton Home Products Week” Display of MacGregor Golf Clubs by Al Kieve, The Sport Shop, Dayton, Ohio 


Dayton Celebrates Home Week 
Displaymen Play Leading Part in Annual Visualization 
of Local Production 
By EVERETT QUINTRELL 
President, Dayton Display Club, Dayton, Ohio 

OLLOWING the example set in previous 
years, the Dayton (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce set aside the week of March 2-9 for 
an exposition of Dayton manufactured prod- 

ucts. This educational drive to acquaint the townsfolk 
with the extent of their industries depended for success 
upon the cooperation of Dayton displaymen. To visualize 
the variety and quantity of local manufacturing, it 
was necessary that these products be given promi- 
nence. To insure this the Chamber of Commerce in 
its initial preparations enlisted the aid of retail mer- 
chants. It was in their windows that the goods were 
to be shown, and it was upon their courtesy that the 
success of the movement depended. 

The committee in charge of the event secured and 
assigned space to 159 manufacturers; 171 merchants 
came to their assistance in supplying the necessary 
windows. 

Every avenue of publicity, every civic interest of 
consequence was followed in winning attention to the 
project. As the plans were prepared, the necessity 


ChAMBER~ COMMERCE SE = - S 


Claude Gehring, of the Rike-Kumler Co, Exploited McCall Patt 


for assuring the cooperation and support of the retail 
displaymen was seen as one of the committee’s first 
objectives. In furtherance of this, Secretary Wayne 
G. Lee called upon Everett Quintrell, president of the 
Dayton Display Men’s Association, to assume the 
post of the display committee chairman. 

This cooperation resulted in the largest home 
products’ exposition since the fair in which the annual 
event was originated. Retail stores, store windows, 
corridors of public buildings, Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A. contributed space. Allotments were offered in 
twelve public buildings and eleven of these assign- 
ments were accepted. Some of the many products 
which were displayed were: Radios, newspaper mats 
and electros, cigars, fishing tackle, machine tools, 
tractors, airplane parts, cakes and crackers, soap, 
electric motors, boilers and stokers, filing cabinets, 
furniture, automobile hardware, parts, bodies, acces- 
sories, tires and wheels, spices, jellies, food products, 
leather goods, awnings and tents, washing and iron- 
ing machines, amusement car devices, air compressors, 
blueprints, bricks, cash registers, bearings and cant- 
ing, dishwashing machines, display fixtures, dresses, 
toys, greenhouses, shoe lasts, furniture, monuments, 
electric refrigerators, farm lighting plants, paints, 
and fare recording devices. 


erns With This Exposition of McCall Publishing Co. Products 
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Display for the Building Association 


(Contined from page 21) 


these capacities sign or scenic painting. Call in one of these 
men and confide your problems to him. You will find that 
he can give you expert advice upon the mechanics of win- 
dow decoration as well as the subject-matter for your display. 
He will promptly advise you as to whether you should use 
panels or backgrounds for your windows, the type of paper 
or fabrics required for ornamentation, and the manner in 
which your lighting should be handled. 


And the beauty of this arrangement is that the cost will 
not be excessive. But you will not need to turn over direc- 
tion of the window to him in its entirety. Subscribe to a 











Dayton Home Products Displays by Everett Quintrell, 

Elder’s, Dayton, Ohio. The top shows aeroplane parts 

made by eight manufacturers. The base exploits lum- 
ber, oil pumps and air compressors. 


good window display publication and keep in touch with the 
developments in the retail and financial lines. Scores of 
ideas are presented in them each month that will provide 
you with more plans than you can ever use, providing you 
have a faculty for adapting the other fellow’s design to 
your requirements. Many an idea that is applicable to the 
sale of women’s wear can be worked into a financial window 
and often will prove a clue to an arresting scheme that the 
average display counsel would never think of. The same is 
true of hardware, jewelry, and a great many other fields. 


Will the expenditure be justified by the results? Try out 
the proposition in a gingerly way before you definitely embark 
upon a continuous display program and you will find that 
your windows are your most powerful means of attraction. 
In them lies the appeal of three dimensions, of color, of 
balance, of an artistry that can never be transferred to the 
printed page. In the ultimate their success or failure depends 
upon you. If you provide them with interesting appeals, 
presenting designs that call up before the passerby the wis- 
dom of embracing your services they are bound to succeed; 
if they are permitted to -become flabby and conglomerate 
presentations of documents and signs they are likely to fail. 
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Mannequins 
in Our New 


Display Rooms 








If you could see 
our visiting dis- 
play managers 
walk around our 
new shop rooms 
absorbing ideas— 
if you could hear their glowing words 
of praise and admiration, you could 
truly realize the wealth of ideas our 
show rooms also hold for you. Every 
product is of our own manufacture. 


Look at these photos — the new 
modern art designs they show—the 
wrought iron masterpieces—the at- 
tractive ensemble we have created 
here—and then make it a definite 
duty to see this Modern Art Paradise 
on your next trip to Chicago. 


For those who will not be here soon, 
we have our new literature that is 
full of mew modern art _ ideas. 
Write for it. 


“Display Equipment Headquarters” 


Curtis-Leger Fixture bor 


Established 1869 


341 SO. FRANKLN ST. CHICAGO 
Sole Distributors in U. S. A. for Pierre Imans’ Mannequins. 
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Three Fundamentals for Furniture 


A Trio of Elements That Must Be Included in All Successful 
Presentations—Instances of Their Incorporation 


F the principles to be followed in furniture 
displays, one well-known displayman, special- 
izing in this field, declares: ““There are three 
fundamental rules that I follow, namely, 

color harmony, balance and simplicity. These rules are 
so important that if they are closely observed attractive 
windows are bound to result. 

“Color, either in lighting effects or materials, is very 
important, because it not only attracts attention and 
holds interest, but, if artistically handled, adds beauty 














and life to the display, especially now when color is 
being used so extensively in a commercial way. Sec- 
ondly, balance is the characteristic that focuses atten- 
tion on the window. And, finally, simplicity enhances 
the beauty of the view, accentuates each article, and 
gives the beholder an opportunity to perceive the indi- 
vidual items. Simplicity is the keynote of all good 
display windows.” 
In the accompanying plate we can see how these 
principles are utilized in the furniture window, and 
ger what their observance or dis- 
regard means to window effec- 
tiveness. Let us first examine 
a display installed by J. F. 
Bronsing, display manager for 
the New Bry’s, Memphis, Tenn., 
a display rich in human interest. 
The physical properties of the 
window are not conducive to 
simplicity ; the lighting fixtures 
and the wood trimmings are. too 
elaborate. Bronsing’s hangings 
over the portals in the center of 
the background and at the two 
ends are too heavy, it is true, 
but in the layout of his goods 
his skill is admirably expressed. 
Here we have a living room and 
a dining room divided only by 
the cleavances of unit trimming. 
However, the demarcation be- 
tween the rooms is as percep- 
tible as if they were separated 
by partitions. This is partly 
chargeable to the location of the 
living room suite, which is so 
placed that it forms a natural 
line of division. 





” The dining room display 
commands the greatest atten- 
tion because of its enactment ot 
a domestic scene thoroughly 
familiar to every passer. A 
family group is shown in the act 
of sitting down to dinner. The 





COLOR AND COMFORT-—Stress- 
ing color or comfort enabled the 
authors of the displays reproduced 
here to produce sales impelling in- 
stalations. At the top, J. F. Bron- 
sing, of the New Bry’s, Memphis, 
has dramatized the dinner hour; 
below, the color of cretonne drapes 
is emphasized by August Roeder, of 
Block’s, Indianapolis, and at the 
base, Carl Shank, of Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis, brings out the 
beauty of a corner of the living 
room with an artful group. 
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table is laid with china and silver, the host has pulled 
back his chair, while a third figure approaches the 
table. In the living room two youngsters, apparently 
consigned to the “second table,” gaze on interestedly. 

Bronsing had received a heavy shipment of waxes 
4 few days before and used them in profusion through- 
out the windows. In this setting they added largely to 
the attractiveness of the composition. Its symmetry 
was unquestionable and its color appeal carefully 
handled. 


When August Roeder undertook a spring display of 
cretonne draperies for Block’s, at Indianapolis, he con- 
ceived the idea of conforming the materials to the 
requirements of a modernistic setting. Accordingly, 
he converted a large drape into the covering of a tower- 
ing three-panel screen thoroughly in line with the types 
now in demand for modernistic set pieces. At each side 
of this he placed a draping stand of wrought iron with 
a horizontal bar across the top. From each of these 
supports he hung two pieces, each a sparkling example 
of the season’s favored patterns. A modernist chair 
with a decorative drape across its back occupied the 
foreground. It is interesting to note that price tickets 
were used on all of the fabrics. 


The February furniture sale at Stix, Baer & Fuller's, 
of St. Louis, filled windows with examples of the store's 
best values. Room arrangement was followed in a 
majority of the trims, screens, draperies and lamps 
complementing the suites and chairs. How Display 
Manager Shank disposed his pieces is brought out in 
the accompanying illustration. The window is simple 
and appealing through its lack of ornamentation. Color 
harmony is assured through presentation before a neu- 
tral background. Against its stone surface the dark 
woods, bright upholstering and brave colorings of a 
modernist screen stand out with telling effect. To fur- 
ther accentuate the beauty of the furniture, a black floor 
covering brings up in sharp contrast the glamorous 
markings of throw rugs at the left of the window. 





ADVERTISING SHOW TO USHER IN AD MEET 


Opening of the International Advertising Association con- 
vention in Berlin on August 11 will be signalized by an ad- 
vertising show to be staged by advertising bodies of Berlin 
with the assistance of the city. Sponsors will be the fair, 
show and convention bureaus of the city. 


The “schau” will be launched on August 10 and will con- 
tinue to September 8. Features will be four departmental 
exhibits containing (1) a collection of specimens of adver- 
tising; (2) a presentation of media; (3) amusements as 
media, and (4) an exposition of foreign advertising. 

The first department will show an “advertising city” re- 
vealing a town of old architecture contrasted with a modern 
city, gilded with tasteful modern advertising devices. The 
types of advertising peculiar to the rural districts will be 
shown, along with those finding acceptance in the cities, an 
exposition of modern craftsmanship applied to this field both 
in Germany and abroad, and a collection of books dealing 
with advertising from a technical standpoint. 





WOOL PAGEANT GLORIFIES CLOTH 
“The Golden Fleece” pageant of woolen fabrics and their 
part in modern society was a New York feature for six days 
from March 18 to 23, inclusive. Held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
this interesting show demonstrated in flashing form the sig- 
nificance of wools in all of society’s activities. 
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DISPLAY 
MANAGERS 


Artistic, Effective Displays reflect- 
ing genuine discrimination 
and good taste can be in- 
expensively created 
with our beautiful 
collection of 
Display 
Fabrics 


Write 








ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORP. 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York City 

















F. R. Ferryman, of New York, 
announces to those interested that he is now 
at liberty to handle the display problems of 
those organizations he had to refuse last 
year on account of his contract with Wise 
Shoes and Golden Rule Shoes. He welcomes 
chain and department stores to benefit by 

his displays. 
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‘Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


VALANCES 


Mounted on Process Board 


S. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
- 347 Fifth Ave., New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








COLOR SCREENS 4 








PRISMATIC DIFFUSING AND PLAIN 


We manufacture our screens by a new patented process that 
gives our screens unusual flexibility and exceptionally long 
life. Samples sent on request. Wholesale only. 


Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., Gary, Ind. 
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Echoes from the Openings 
(Continued from page 19) 


One of the most tempting windows on the west side 
of South Burdick Street was Cade’s Bake Shop, which 
displayed a fanciful array of French pastry, done in 
Easter colors. Williams & Company made a most effec- 
tive showing with a silver service and silverware display 
on a white and Easter green satin. Case LeRoy Jew- 
elry store likewise displayed silverware, using black and 
white satin. The Chocolate Shop window drew atten- 
tion with a modernistic setting of silver and black fur- 
nishings, touched with green, and bearing dishes of 
tempting bonbons. The V. & A. Bootery made an effec- 
tive arrangement with their shoes, featuring browns 
and blues. 

Russell’s millinery store made an attractive window 
with a huge yellow tulip lamp, lighting a display of two 
or three hats. 


Modes in Furniture 


Of the North Burdick Street stores, the Home Fur- 
nishing Company displayed a rich dark green living 
room suite of a new satiny upholstering, a kitchen dis- 





Another Riegel design employ- 
ing the recess. Here the bor- 
der around the top is scant and 
the decorative features are ob- 
tained through the openings 
which are backed in with fabric 
hangings. The baseboard is a 
repetition of the upper border. 
A flat surface paint, or a fabric 
covering should be placed on 
the wallboard frames. 














Timely Settings 
By H. H. RIEGEL 


The popular recess background 
is given an inviting form in 
this design by Mr. Riegel. 
Wallboard fastened to wooden 
frames of one by two inch 
strips serves as the base. Cut- 
out pieces nailed to the tops of 
the frames provide a decorative 
border. A similar wainscoting 
appears at the base. A plastic 
finish or fabric covering may 
be used. 
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play showing the latest in new colored cabinets, com- 
plete even to an ironing board, bedroom furniture of 
modernistic design and other living room suites in a 
veritable garden of bright flowers. 

The Moerdyke Hardware Company deserves men- 
tion for its original display of a modern working woman 
made from her utensils, such as brushes, pails, jars, 
mops, handles, crocks, wire baskets and other useful 
articles. Graves-Johnson Furniture Company’s win- 
dow was attractive with futuristic wicker suites in gay 
and unusual patterns. 

People’s Outfitting Company effectively showed 
the front of a colonial home, its lawn landscaped and 
lights burning in almost every window, advertising the 
complete furnishing of such a house. The opposite 
window displayed a most unusual walnut bedroom suite, 
using three finishings of the wood, light, dark and 
natural, the grain forming a most artistic design. 


N the evening of March 13 at 7:30 p.m. spring 

styles were presented to the people of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., and vicinity in the beautiful display fronts 
which are so plentiful in this city. Some of the more 
noticeable displays were as follows: 
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Quality Lighting for | Quality Sinias 


Left... The new 
KAS-LITE Junior 
No. 650 for Dis- 
play Case Lighting 


Right .. . Sterling 
Reflector No. 251 
for show windows 


Light Your Show Windows and Display Cases Efficiently and Increase Your Sales! 


Manufactures 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. cnvéncineers 


: i 
1403 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, U.S. A. BP ssen8tyS..it 








At A. Livingston & Son’s, Paul L. Wertz again 
developed a beautiful front of pleasing color com- 
bination. Especially striking were the two islands. 
These had modernistic backgrounds formed by vari- 
ous sized narrow blocks, the taller one, in each dis- 
play, having a glass panel backed up with a beautiful 
lighting effect. One figure appeared in each window, 
and a small showing of accessories was used to give 
the proper atmosphere and balance. 

At Goelzer’s, Earl Waters, one of Bloomington’s leading 
displaymen in men’s wear, gave the window a new group of 
fixtures in the form of metal cubes, topped with amber glass 
and lighted inside. On these cubes of various heights ap- 
peared the latest in men’s wear, units so attractively ar- 
ranged that no man or woman could pass without stopping. 
In one window suits were shown; in the other, accessories. 

Display Manager Don Groves, of Klein’s, featured en- 
sembles and evening gowns and party dresses of the very 
latest designs and fabrics in a beautiful setting backed up 
with metal frame screens covered with silks of beautiful color 
combinations. 

At Ulbrich & Krafts and also at Dewinter’s, both of 
which are men’s furnishing stores, well-balanced and taste- 
fully selected groupings were to be seen. 

C. W. Klemm’s was well represented by none other than 
Paul Chambers, late of Block & Kuhl, of Decatur. In his 
masterful way he presented the public with windows in keep- 
ing with Klemm’s history. Metal screens of modernistic 
design, green drops and various size cubes formed the back- 
ground for these beautifully gowned figures. 

Not to be at all outclassed by the others, L. Segler, of the 
Gearhart Shoe Company, was the one who presented foot- 
wear. These necessities were shown on cubes of various 
heights, and were well displayed 

W. H. Roland Company received much praise for the won- 





derful display which that front held. Display Manager J. 
H. Eiff, long recognized as an artist in window display, pre- 
sented his usual powerful work. Stenciled floors, fancy 
modernistic cubes, and various shaped blocks were in evi- 
dence. One piece especially was attractive. It consisted of 
various sized triangular shaped blocks placed together at all 
angles, the flat tops up to form display surfaces. These 
sat on large triangles, and, above all this, reaching some six 
feet high, were two triangular-shaped mirrors. In other 
settings benches or chairs were to be found. These a‘l were 
on the same idea as the displayer. One figure appeared in 
each window. The clothing worn by these figures, the posi- 
tion they were placed in, and, in fact, the whole thing, was 
a perfect arrangement. 

Walter A. Theitje, of the Cox Shoe Company, was an- 
other contributor to better windows. At Ensenberger’s, E. 
Russell Smith had a window which should not go unmen- 
tioned. Placed in an island was a beautiful Schiller Grand 
piano, in playing position and backed up with a crewel hang- 
ing, which was flanked on either side by a beautiful cabinet. 
This display was so commanding that it sold the instrument 
to a viewer in less than an hour after the unveiling. 





VELVET HOUSE MOVES INTO NEW QUARTERS 

A need created by its rapidly growing patronage has 
caused the Morel Manufacturing Company, Inc., to be re- 
cently removed into headquarters in the heart of the shopping 
zone at 38 West Thirty-second Street, New York City. 

This house has pioneered in the field of velvet covered 
display fixtures in every known style and size, each of which 
is an individual origination. These fixtures are especially 
designed for the display of jewelry, novelties, perfume and 
luxury articles and are used by many of the higher class de- 
partment, specialty and jewelry stores. 

A profusely illustrated 36-page catalog will be sent upon 
request made to this organization, which contains a valued 
number of new ideas in modernistic and futuristic design. 
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Seafoam Green in Five Shades Is Color Scheme of Background of this Window by Russell Behmer, Newland’s, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





The Trend Is Toward the Unit Display 


Careful Tabulations of Sales Results Prove Beyond a Doubt That 
It Surpasses the Old General Merchandise Arrangements 


By EARL P. KLEPPINGER 


, Manager, Walker Department Store, Beatrice, Neb. 


ACK in 1915 displays were installed in a far 
different manner than they are at the present 
time. In those days general merchandise 
trims were quite the thing; that is, with some 

attention, of course, to color combinations and tasteful 
arrangement. 

The year 1929 finds the large city store, the small 
suburban store and the store in the small cities carrying 
out the popular “unit style” of display. Careful tabu- 
lation of sales results directly traceable to the “unit 
style” has proven, beyond a doubt, that it is a better 
method. It is much to be preferred to the old style 
because of the increase in sales volume that can be 
ascribed to it. While it does not appeal to all display 
managers, because its form interferes with the de- 
velopment of ultra-artistic effects, the manager who 
is more interested in sales volume than the appear- 
ance of his displays readily endorses it. 

In using this style of trimming the capacity of 
display space is multiplied. We have not increased 
our space allotments to departments carrying lines 
particularly suited to unit trims, but, notwithstanding 
maintenance of the old schedules, we have made this 
improvement. In space previously used by five dif- 
ferent lines of merchandise we now display from eight 
to ten lines in unit formation. This is accomplished by 
bringing together goods of apparent close relationship, 
such as ties and shirts, scarfs and flowers, bags, skirts 
and sweaters. 

Fok; instance, space that we formerly galve to 
apparel and accessories was generally used in a dis- 


play of these wares in combination, trying to match 
the entire layout, thus producing the popular en- 
semble. We still use this style to a great extent, but 
introduce the unit for this class of merchandise to a 
much greater degree than formerly. Each unit has 
its own show card, a separate and distinctive card 
calling attention to the fact that the color combina- 
tions combine nicely with the spring ensemble, etc. 
If the price warrants special mention, it always gets 
it in a conspicuous place on the card. We find that 
all customers are alike in that they prefer special 
bargains to “every-day’ ’merchandise. 

Small units, carefully arranged, with the right type 
of show card, will do more to increase sales than any 
beautifully arranged, artistic display ever installed. 
The show card should call attention to specific style, 
special quality, durability, or, if the price permits, price 
features. 

During the past holiday season we found that the 
prospective customer was very much interested in spe- 
cial groupings of gift merchandise. We had gift units 
for men at fifty cents each, at one dollar, and so on up 
the line to the higher prices. For women and children 
we had the same arrangement, prices low and prices 
high. We could have obtained the same results by 
frequent window changes if we had been cramped for 
space, but we were not. However, this points the way 
for stores that find themselves in this situation. Display- 
men who try the idea will find it well worth the effort. 

Men and women alike prefer to shop the different 
displays for gift ideas. At the present time spring 
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merchandise offers the same allurement. New and 
unusual items can add a great deal of interest to these 


vroupings. When you find the prospective customers 


outside “shopping” your entire front, you will shortly 
find them inside buying. In this manner the “unit 
trim’ proves its value’simply through increased sales. 
And ,in the long run, that is what we are all working 
toward, some by the long and others by the short route. 
Make every one of your unit displays have an increased 
sales pull. If some department heads fail to notice 
results, others will. You will find that the increased 
labor is well worth while. At least it merits a trial. 


Our Whole Front Goes Modern 


Backgrounds of Thirteen Windows Revamped ; Silver 
and Grays Are Dominant 


By RUSSELL BEHMER 
Display Manager, Newland’s, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





UR entire main front of thirteen units has 
been mad: over, following a strictly modern 
scheme, all designed by myself and Hugh 
Claycomb (first assistant) and built here in 

our own work shop. 
Celotex is the material used, ‘textoned’ ’and sand- 
papered until we arrived at a perfectly, smooth and flat 





One of the New High Ceilinged Vestibule Windows 


surface. This was covered with flat-tone paints in vari- 
our shades of one color. 

Our island case was done in seafoam green in five 
tones, and the bench in the same colors. A modern 
flower of tin in silver and black gives a beautiful con- 
trast. 

There are seven windows grouped around this main 
case, all done in greys and silver tones, with the base in 
ebony. One of the most striking things in the smaller 
is the height. We were unable to show this in our pho- 
tographs. Four of the flutes on either side run up 
eighteen feet, missing the top by four feet. This un- 
usual height of twenty-two feet gives a dignity and 
grandeur to the display that is indeed rare. 

We are firmly convinced that modernism is here to 
siay, and intend to carry the idea through our entire 
front of twenty-two units.- So far, thirteen are com- 
plete; the balance will be completed by fall. 
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GOOD NEWS 


For National Advertisers 
and Display Managers « - 


WHILE THEY LAST 


BEAUTIFUL JUNE BRIDE, LIFE SIZE, 
DIE CUT DISPLAY CARDS 
69 Inches High by 39 Inches Wide 
Printed in Five Appealing Natural Colors with Strong Easel 
A Limited Number Only 
Immediate Delivery 
a * 2: .25 While they $625 
sold for. last, each.... 
F.o.b. New York 
DISPLAY 
MOTHERS’ DAY “cirp 
MAY 12TH, 1929 
Printed in Four Colors and Gold 
Size, 211%4” Wide by 16” High 
Depicts Whistler’s Mother in Gold with Decorative Carnation 
Order Now—Each $ y F. 0. b. New York 
P. BACON RICHARDSON CO. 
149 Broadway, New York City 





This organization, with its complete staff of art, idea and copy 
creators, originates large and small exclusive displays for 
national advertisers. We number among our clients the follow- 
ing. Borden Fabrics, Postal Telegraph Co., Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and the Western Electric Co. 














| Modern Display | 
_ Fixtures and Stands ie 






Designed and 
Manufactured by 


HERMAN TAUTZ COMPANY 


689—14th St. — Wis. 




















IMPORTANT gi 
ANNOUNCEMENT | 


Decided Downward Revision 
of Prices Now in Effect 


on Lines of Window Display and Store 
Fixtures Shown in Our General Catalog G 


WRITE FOR COPY TODAY 


| Cincinnati Show Case & 
| Display Fixture Works 
| 





232 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, O. 
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Display As It Affects the National Advertiser 


Where Dealers Stand on “Dummies” 


Contemporary Window Trims of Chain Stores Causing the 
Independent to Swing Toward “Stocky” Showings 


MIGHTY discussion rages among national 
advertisers and window installers over the 
values of “dummies” in crepe paper displays. 
Naturally, the manufacturer proposes addi- 
tion of a conglomerate mass of dummy packages to 
the already large display units furnished for each in- 
stallation. Inclusion cannot help but lift the over- 
head, which both advertiser and installer well know, 
is none too small at the present. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the merchant 
who gives his windows to the advertiser for showing 





“Better Than the Average” Displays Prepared by George A. 

Smith, New York Display Counsel. Top, “Sal Heratica” with 

Usual Dealer Helps and Merchandise Set Off by Plush Puff- 

ing and Greenery; Base, “Vivadou” Toilet Goods with Set 
Piece and Plush Puffings. 


of one, and but one item, will not quietly submit to 
continuous parades of huge lithographic pieces with 
little or no merchandise before them. Not while his 
chain store competitor is making things lively with 
stocky windows, packed and jammed with merchan- 
dise. 


Lithography is essential for embellishing the win- 
dow; it also enables the manufacturer to bring out 
his sales message with the force that he desires. Why, 
then, does the merchant “kick?” 

The primary reason is because the methods now 
used in installing displays are not calculated to tie in 
with modern merchandising methods. To be sure, 
the druggist wants his windows decorated and is glad 
to turn the job over to the advertiser. But often the 
display that is on view relates to an item that is an 
insignificant part of his stock. Strange as it may 
seem, there have been a surprising number of cases 
where it represented goods that he did not stock. 
Under the plan now going into effect it may adver- 
tise an item stocked in minimum lots. 


A George A. Smith Display Featuring Royal Cord Tires. 
This Was Prepared for the United States Tire Cc. 


He lacks the goods to make a strong merchandise 
display without crippling himself badly if the display 
begins to pull. When most of his goods are in the 
window he is compelled to dive into it the moment 
that demand becomes heavy. Notwithstanding this 
he wants to keep his window in line with present 
trimming styles. He has no intentions of permitting 
his display space to degenerate into a species of well- 
located poster boards. 

The situation converts him into an enthusiastic 
supporter of “dummies.” To his contention that he 
must have them, the manufacturer replies that “dum- 
mies” do not sell goods.” Immediately the issues are 
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drawn and both sides settle down into a struggle for 
mastery. 

Druggists have been too individualistic to forge 
an effective weapon for maintaining their position thus 
far, although they are with increasing frequency join- 
ing hands to extort “free goods” or money for win- 
dow space. A compromise must undoubtedly be 
reached in the very near future if the present mode 
of installation is to be safeguarded.’ 

The solution will undoubtedly revolve about the 
so-called “altruistic” display. Bristol-Myers have 
blazed the way with their celebrated Sal Hepatica 
trim, “Start the Day Right.” This is so designed that 
the druggist is provided with window cards around 
which he can group units of shaving soaps and razors, 
dental preparations, bath salts and toiletries, powders 
and cosmetics. A dominating center panel and center 
unit of Sal Hepatica keep the featured product in the 
limelight. 


Notes from I.A.D.M. Headquarters 
By JAMES W. FOLEY, Director. 


W. YEAGER, chairman of the I. A. D. M. departmental 

* of clothing, and formerly display manager for the E. M. 
Kahn Co., Dallas, Texas, is now directing the display depart- 
ment for W. H. Roland Co., Springfield, Ill. Mr. Yeager was 
a recent visitor to the I. A. D. M. office. 

Mrs. J. H. Richter, secretary of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the I. A. D. M., and in charge of entertainment for visiting 
ladies, announces a pretentious program for the June meeting. 
Mrs. Richter has been present at all executive sessions of the 
convention chairmen, and her program has the endorsement 
of all members. It is planned to announce details of the pro- 
gram in the May issue of this publication. 

Howard C. Oehler, director of educational features on the 
I. A. D. M. convention program, reports great progress, and 
those who are acquainted with Mr. Oehler’s ability and ex- 





‘perience may readily anticipate an educational program of real 


merit. 

I. A. D. M. entertainment will be well and amply provided 
for at the convention under the direction of “Ernie” Leaker, 
who has, on this occasion, the assistance of another nationally 
known display executive with a record of great accomplish- 
ments—J. H. Richter, The Fair, Chicago. 

The executive secretary takes this opportunity and means 
of cordially thanking all exhibiting manufacturers for the co- 
operation accorded him in the usually difficult task of selling 
and assigning exposition space. Through the assistance and 
courtesies rendered, this duty was actually a pleasure. We 
have no manufacturer complaints on record, and everyone 
seems well satisfied with space assignment. 

Your secretary is mighty proud of the at-large membership 
department of the I. A. D. M., with its record of 99 per cent 
paid-up-to-date membership. Perhaps no other association 
group in the country can equal or even approach this record. 
The club membership is rapidly improving its standing. 

The I. A. D. M. membership campaign continues most 
satisfactorily with the present increase over 1928 at the 30 per 
cent mark. It is through the building of its numerical strengti 
that the I. A. D. M. will be best equipped to provide the edu- 
cational features every membership has a right to expect. 

Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, and 
I. A. D. M. departmental chairman, and James W. Foley, 
executive secretary, are to represent the I. A. D. M. at the 
spring convention of the Central Illinois Display Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington, Ill., April 22. 

Nathan Silverblatt, secretary of DISPLAY WORLD, was 
a recent visitor to this office and renewed his pledge of I. A. 
D. M. support. Mr. Silverblatt, through his publication, is 
extending valued cooperation, and DISPLAY WORLD con- 
vention publicity is much appreciated by the I. A. D. M. 
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AtLast--A Full Limb Form | 


at a Remarkable Price 


FASHIONABLE—CORRECT—TIMELY 


This Splendid Posed 
Figure for Only 


mf 5° 


Can Be Used 
For: 


Bathing Suits 

Beach Pajamas 

Lingerie 

Negligees 

Dresses 

Gowns 

Golf Suits 

Knicker Suits 

Riding Habits 

Ensemble Dis- 
plays 

Piece Goods 
Drapes 

Sizes 16 and 36 only 


Form has Flesh Enamel} 
Bust and Legs, white 
Jersey Body. 

Adjustable heels — stands 
with or without shoes. 
Legs adjustabie at Jersey 

line. 

Order now—in stock for 

immediate delivery. 

All forms guaranteed to be 
correct and in_ perfect 
condition. 






Men’s Form | 


For “Shorts” in men’s un- 
wear and Bathing Suits. 
All flesh enamel. 1 5” 
Size 36 only.... 


Your order for these Forms 
will be shipped from our large 
stock at once. 


THE 


AT ILAS 


FIXTURE COMPANY | 


2250 Rockwell Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





No. 62 
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The Big White Front with the Canopy 


New Syracuse (N. Y.) Building of W. I. Addis Company Wins This 


Attribute From Buying Public 





A Thoroughly Modern Structure 


3y H. H. HEGENER 
Manager, W. I. Addis Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ROWDS of women thronged the doors of our 
store at 449 South Salina Street on the morn- 
ing of February 6, when the recently com- 
pleted structure was opened formally. Com- 

plete in appointment and modern in all respects, the 
store building is an important contribution to the trad- 
ing area of this enterprising upstate city. If we start 
with the windows and recount the features of equip- 
ment and design, the reasons for pride in its erection 
and epuipment will be apparent. 

The windows themselves provide a display space of 
160 lineal feet. The windows are deep, the front being 
nine feet and the vestibule windows six and seven feet. 
Window displays in the lobby provide for the display 
of small wares. You will note in examining the pic- 
tures that the windows extend back into the store about 
thirty-five feet. The backgrounds are nine feet high, 
and the ceiling, extending from one to two feet above 
the background, is cream colored. 

Superlighting is provided by 500-watt lamps on 
eighteen-inch centers in the larg? windows; 200-watt 
lamps are placed on twelve-inch centers in the small 
lobby displays. A large room is provided in the back 
of each section of windows for the purpose of changing 
the figures and for storing a few display fixtures. 











A View of the New Addis Building 
The canopy happens to be the only one in Syracuse, 

and has been the best advertising idea we have had, as 

the people all over the city refer to the store as “the big 

white front with the canopy.” 

(Continued on page 70) 





A Pair of Imposing Island Windows and the Only Canopy in Syracuse Give the Store a Distinctive Appearance 
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Old-Fashioned Store Fronts 


Kill the Charm of Modern Goods 


Retail business is fast shifting to the stores with 
Modern Store Fronts and Modern methods of dis- 
play. The beauty and charm of the present day 
merchandise demands it. Retail stores of today 
have come into their own as the accepted, most 
economical method of distribution. Kawneer Bronze 
Store Fronts are playing an important part in the 
evolution of the newer type of retail store. 


How Effective Is Your Store Front ? 


A Kawneer Store Front in Bronze will increase the 
efficiency of your display frontage out of all pro- 
portion to the cost involved. Send the coupon for 
detailed information. 


awneer 


BRONZE 


STORE FRONTS 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY Name 





1308 FRONT ST., NILES, MICH. 





Send your book, ‘Modern Store Address 


Fronts for Better Display.”’ : L 
Kind of Business.................. 


CONSULT (AN ARCHITECT + THE SERVICE ILS VALUABLE 











HE most recent attempt towards stabilization of dis- 
play service was witnessed in Cincinnati during the 
week of March 25, when Window Advertising, Inc., 
held a nation-wide conference of installers under the 
leadership of President Frederick L. Wertz and his 
staff of headquarters officials. Seventy-five local repre- 
sentatives assembled for a three-days’ conference, which 
may be expected to produce a marked improvement in 
the installation field. 

Attacking the primary problems of the installation 
man and his relations with clients, the conference adoptec 
a code of standard practices, arranged and adopted a 
uniform system of records, accounting and reporting, 
and selected a cooperative committee to represent their 
group. This was headed by Sol Fisher, Fisher Display 
Service, Chicago, and included in its personnel: R. V. 
Wayne, Detroit Display Service, Detroit, Mich.; M. H. 
Meyers, Meyers Display Service, Louisville, Ky.; L. A. 
Nall, Nall & Nall, New Orleans, La., and H. J. Cox, 
Acme Display Service, New York. The purpose of this 
committee will be to see that representatives conform 
to their contracts with Window Advertising, Inc., and 
also to act as a consulting committee on behalf of the 
installers in all questions affecting the interests of 
both parties. 

With lightning swiftness, W. A. I. officials followed 
acquisition of the Window Display Installation Bureau 
in this fashion. What cooperative effort as directed by 
displaymen’s organizations had failed to obtain was suc- 
cessfully negotiated by corporate enterprise. The men 
who attended the Cincinnati conference constituted the 
leaders of their field. All parts of the country were 
represented ; every important city contributed its quota. 

While the gathering was intended to constitute a 
sales convention, it was speedily converted into a clinic 
of installation details, and virtually all of the registrants 
participated in the frank and open discussions which 
followed. 

Headquarters were established at the Hotel Alms, 
situated within easy reach of the U. S. Playing Card 
Co., where sessions were held. 

A program framed prior to arrangement of the 
meeting served as an incentive for attendance, and its 
features were heartily appreciated by the mass of par- 
ticipants. Opening at 10:30 on March 25 with an ad- 
dress of welcome by John Omwake, president of the 
U. S. Playing Card Co., the program was carried out 
on schedule to adjournment sine die at 12:00 o’clock 
on Wednesday, the 27th. 


After President Wertz had explained the “Plan 
and Purpose of the Meeting,” he called on James H. 
Nash, of the window display department of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, New York advertising 
agency, who outlined “What the Advertising Agency 
Wants from Installations.” This provoked a lengthy 
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discussion, in which delegates brought out difficulties 
experienced in complying with agency instructions. 

After a luncheon recess, W. C. Kirby, dealer service 
manager for E. R. Squibb & Sons, was heard in a dis- 
cussion of his company’s expectations for displays. 
Edward J. Stefan, manager of the Stefan Display Ser- 
vice, Milwaukee, Wis., outlined a plan for analyzing 
the effects of displays upon sales. E. Preston Browder, 
Buffalo, N. Y., discussed the development of installa- 
tion business in grocery, hardware and other lines out- 
side of the drug field. A dinner at the Hotel Alms 
featured the evening. 

On Tuesday morning, R. M. Pearce, sales manager 
of the organization, launched a discussion of office and 
sales methods, including the details of installation work. 
Among the subjects covered were accounting, records 
of trimmers, payroll lists, crepe records and monthly 
trial balance. In considering dealer lists, he suggested 
dicision by occupation, division by towns, card system, 
class of store, record of installations, record of disap- 
pointments, number and size of windows and location 
of store. Bookings were also given attention and were 
classified as taken by phone, personal call, by trimmer, 
by advertiser’s representative, from preferred list, or 
by mail. He concluded his discussion by showing the 
type of information which must be supplied W. A. I. 
clients. At 11:00 o’clock Leslie Gillette, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Agency, New York, amplified the preceding 
day’s discussions of the advertiser’s attitude on displays 
and their installation. The afternoon brought a dis- 
cussion of installation problems led by Sol Fisher, of 
the Fisher Display Service, Chicago, Ill. Howard J. 
Cox, of the Acme Window Display Service, New York 
City, discussed “How to Handle Crepe Paper.” George 
Altman, of F. Altman & Son, Columbus, Ohio, dealt 
with the subject of “How to Build Dealer Good Will.” 
R. V. Wayne, Detroit Window Display Service, talked 
on “The Free Goods “Evil.” At the evening session 
Walter G. Vosler, of the Cincinnati Display Service, 
outlined “What I as an Installer Expect from Window 
Advertising, Inc.” 

The concluding session on Wednesday morning was 
given over to an explanation of W. A. I. records and 
office practices, outlined by Miss E. D. Partridge, treas- 
urer of the corporation. Weekly reports, correspond- 
ence, wrong installations and follow-ups were among 
the subjects discussed. 





CAMPAIGN ACTIVITIES 
The name of the Fred J. Codd Advertising Service has 
been changed to the Codd Advertising Service, Inc. Main 
offices are located at Tucson, Ariz. This organization is 
now putting on a campaign for Vick’s Vapo-Rub in Tucson 
and Nogales. Dorothy Gray, Inc., is planning on special 
displays in this territory. Business has been good during the 

past year and the future looks still brighter. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 


DISPLAY WORLD 


































CALIFORNIA 


The Entire State Covered Every Fourteen Days 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Sacramento Fresno 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 








J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


PITTSBURGH 


SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service 


RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
BROAD AND STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Visit Our Model Window Showroom 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I, L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 




















DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 
WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 
Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 
Jefferson Terminal Warehouse, 
1900 East Jefferson Avenue 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 


FOX VALLEY—NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern Illinois just chucked full of prosperous 
cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 














At Your Service ..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 
“Elgin WATCHES :-: :-:  Bingham’s Displays” 











Covers 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Memphis, Tenn. 


A Complete Window Display and 
Distributing Service for National 
and Local Advertisers. 


The Co-operative 
Display Service 


112 Main St. 
Little Rock, 





Ark. 
Honesty Phone 5791 Dependability 
COVER 
TEXAS 


The Responding Lone Star 
Territory Through the 
TEXAS DISPLAY SERVICE 
1108 Laurel Ave., Beaumont, Texas 
G. T. Treswell, Mer. 








Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 


Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 

The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 
Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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DisPlay Worla 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING .MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





H. C. MENEFEE, President 





C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 





N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


M ipts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
episriaiien "oath of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 





Whither The pessimists who are shouting 
the that the hour of judgment for inde- 
Chain Stores? pendent stores has almost arrived 

may be correct, but the evidence they 
cite is not conclusive. That the chain is able at the 
present to buy better and to sell under a lower over- 
head than the independent in the majority of instances 
is undeniably true. That such a purpose is commend- 
able may be speedily proved by examination of the 
gross and net profits of department stores as a whole. 

There is too great a difference between the costs 
of production and selling prices. That slack must in- 
evitably be taken up and just now the chains are in 
the front rank of the battlers to accomplish this 
change. 

But the ability to “buy cheap and sell not quite so 
dearly” is not a chain prerogative. Voluntary asso- 
ciation of independents can accomplish almost as 
much as soon as desire produces the will to action. 

A second check to chain expansion most come 
shortly. Indefinite multiplication of retail outlets by 
entry of new chain units can not but diminish the 
volume of the older stores. At the same time it places 
a definite limit upon the possibilities of the new. 

Undoubtedly the day of “rough and ready” retail- 
ing with tiny shops owned by illy-trained and poorly 
educated proprietors is passing. Capable individuals 
of limited means may for a time find a foothold for 
shops dealing in style goods. Ultimately the bulk of 
retail business must pass into the hands of organiza- 
tions capably officered and managed. 

The chain stores in the grocery, drug and popular 
priced apparel fields have that advantage today. But 
they have their troubles as well. Their rents are just 
as high as the independent’s ; the competition between 
chains just as severe. Moreover, there is a day of 
reckoning not far in the future when they must come 


to grips with the workers within their establishments 
—-when these very necessary instruments of their busi- 
ness decide to demand a larger compensation. 

Managers may sweat and fume to pile up volume 
that will give them greater earnings, but they cannot 
for many more years postpone an inevitable conflict 
between their employers and their assistants. Nor can 
they inspire them to the same effort that the inde- 
pendent and his family willingly make for the ad- 
vancement of their business. 

This battle between the new and the old should 
react to the advantage of the displayman in myriad 
ways. At its worst it cannot hurt him; in the long 
run it is bound to improve his condition. Moss-backed 
concerns that have sniffed contemptuously at “win- 
dow trimmin’” are now learning that display, and 
particularly interior display, must be bettered tre- 
mendously. This means bigger and better jobs for 
displaymen. New organizations are learning that 
cheap merchandise doesn’t awaken the same interest 
when viewed at close range that it inspires through a 
catalogue. Again, the displayman’s craft becomes 
vital in coping with the task of awakening public 
interest. 





W.A.I. The meeting of the local installers held 
Installers by Window Advertising, Inc., in Cincin- 
Meet nati during the week of March 25 should 

prove an epochal event in installation 
circles. For the first time a large and substantial 
number of installers have been called together. 
Efforts heretofore made by display conventions to get 
these men together had been but partially successful. 
Although codes of practices had been shaped in prior 
meetings, the effect of these has been inconsiderable 
because only a handful of installers recognized them 
as binding. Through the efforts of W. A. I., the 
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most representative men of the field have been brought 
together and have learned to know each other; for 
the first time they recognize each other’s difficulties 
and have worked out a scheme for uniform methods 
in bookings and installation which cannot fail to pro- 
duce beneficial changes. 

An outstanding result is a changed attitude on the 
part of all the parties concerned. Members of the 
headquarters staff who had regarded the local in- 
stallers as irresponsible or “bullheaded” found, to 
their surprise, clear-thinking fellows, wide awake to 
the necessity for pleasing the client, but equally con- 
cerned about their own business and its safeguards. 

The installers, on the other hand, found that the 
distributing agency was not altogether “hard boiled” 
and that even the advertiser could be made to see 
their side of the story when explained in the proper 
fashion. 

This mutuality of understanding, coupled with the 
changes which will result from the standards framed 
by the convention committees, will go far toward put- 
ting service on a thoroughly sound and staple basis. 





System ? Circumstances alter cases, and so it 
How Much’ comes about that the plans that are 
of It? adapted to large department stores with 

huge batteries of windows and a serried 
array of departments must be considerably changed 
to fit the requirements of a small city store. 

System in the display department is absolutely 
essential, but what that system should be depends 
upon the number of men employed and the amount 
of work that they do. What fits Macy’s great New 
York institution will scarcely fit the leading store of 
Kokomo. But each must have a scheme of operation 
that will really operate. 

It is amazing to find how many large stores have 
a “hit-or-miss” plan that functions if and perhaps. 
“Sign requests” are comon in most of them, but requi- 
sitions of display space and plans for obtaining and 
returning merchandise are often rudimentary or non- 
existent. 

If the theory is sound that it is easier to carry a 
thing on paper than in one’s head, it would seem that 
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a great many displaymen could profitably use simple 
forms for booking windows, as well as scheduling 
them. 

DISPLAY WORLD is presenting a series of 
stories dealing with display administration and with 
the sincere desire that its readers will find in them a 
means of lightening their labor and improving their 
operating methods. 





Display Since modernism migrated from the North 
Here and Sea and zoomed across the ocean to 
There astonish Yankee trimmers, there has been 

a heightened respect for European dis- 
plays. Gradually we have begun to turn toward Eng- 
land and the Continent for ideas, and, as usual, be- 
cause of the antiquity of their art, to concede their 
superiority. In view of this attitude it is interesting 
to note the observations made by an American dis- 
playman while traveling in Europe during the past 
year. 

George R. Russell, who begins a series of travel 
stories in this issue, is display manager for the Wil- 
liam Hengerer Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. During 
the summer he spent much time in Great Britain, 
Germany and France studying window displays, trade 
shows and art galleries while gathering ideas for 
future windows. Writing candidly and without any 
effort to color the character of his findings he has 
set down in his reports to his employers a series of 
interesting observations on European display and they 
are not overly complimentary. 

Through Russell’s pen we see their productions in 
a new light. We learn of the causes which underlay 
them and the wide breach which gulfs them from the 
standards of displays on this side of the Atlantic. He 
makes it clear that Americans need not bow their 
heads before any of the Old World decorators. It 1s 
an interesting finding because it brings home to us a 
fact well known to our European contemporaries. 
England has always admitted her debt to the Yankees 
for ideas, and French photographs have not revealed 
any greater ability than is seen in England. Germany 
alone has professed competition. Is she able to pro- 
vide it? “Yes,” says Russell. “Yes, in a handful of 
lines. ‘No’ in everything else.” 
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A Clipping File Is A Valuable Asset 


A Simple Plan for Collecting and Filing Material From Which Ideas 
Can Be Obtained in a Hurry—The Laose-Leaf Scheme 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Designer and Letterer, Chicago, Ill. 


VERYONE has some sort of hobby; well, my 
hobby is hunting clippings for a well-kept, 
orderly file. I enjoy going through maga- 
zines, trade journals and newspapers trying 

to find something that will be of value to my collection 
of clippings. 

A thing of this kind isn’t worth a snap if it is not 
kept in order. <A clipping file should be arranged and 
kept in a manner that will enable you to find anything 
you want in a few seconds. To be able to do this your 
file should not be too complicated ; it should be arranged 
just as simply as possible. 

It isn’t necessary to have a filing cabinet, because 
you could not find enough material to half fill such a 
cabinet. A very good and neat way to file clippings is 
to have a box made about twelve inches wide by 
fifteen inches deep and about twenty-two inches 
long. This is large enough to hold a full magazine 
page standing on end. Seven index cards are needed 
for such a file, or you may add more if you see fit. 
These index cards may be headed, “Lettering,” ‘“Mod- 


a ee | 
arriving daily / 


ern Lettering,” “Posters,” “Modern Posters,” “Show 
Cards,” “Modern Show Cards’ and “Theatrical Pos- 
ters.” Possibly it would be more convenient to head 
them, “Lettering,” “Lettering—Modern,” and so on. 

Very thin cardboard, cut to fit your box, should be 
used to mount the various clippings; then these should 
be filed behind the proper index card. 

Another good way to keep these clippings is to have 
several cheap loose-leaf books, with a different book 
for each subject. These can be kept in your book case 
by lettering the heading on the back edge of the book. 
Material that will be of most value to you can be found 
in our trade journals. 

If such a file is kept right up to the minute you will 
find many uses for it. When you want to use a little 
different style of lettering or an odd layout or even a 
different color scheme, all you have to do is to go to 
your file and there you have anything you want. 

Suggestions for color combinations that can be used 
on the cards that appear with this article are as follows: 

“Shoes.” This is a primrose card with the display 
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word and price in blue-black. The small lettering is 
black and the row of diamonds in the border is very 
light green, while the outer edge is painted with very 
light magenta. The two hair lines on the inside of the 
diamonds are lavender. Wavy lines across the card, 
below and above “Shoes,” are in light green. 

“New Styles” is a midnight blue card. A lavender 
out above the top. Mounted back of this is a light 
card is cut and mounted on the back so that it sticks 
seafoain green circle edged with emerald green. “New” 
is lettered with vermilion, outlined with white. “Styles” 
and “Five Dollars” are very light pea green. The rest of 
the lettering is white and inset border is medium blue. 

‘Shoes—-Five Dollars.” This is a wallboard cut-out 
painted in shades of blue. The diamond shape around 
the “Five Dollars” and the bottom panel are blue-black. 
“For Street or Sport” is lettered with cream, while the 
inset border on this panel is a lighter shade of blue. 
Above this the two-pointed shapes on both sides are in 
medium blue, while the two above these are turquoise 
blue. The panel on top is also turquoise blue lettered 
in black, outlines with white. The “Five Dollar’ mark 
is covered with silver flitter. 

“Spring.” Here I used a lavender card with the 
top and bottom painted in purple. The wavy lines next 
to this are very light magenta. The leaves are in shades 
of light pea green, outlined with black. All the letter- 
ing is light lemon yellow, with a black airbrush mist 
behind “Spring.” 

“Forced.” Here we have a purple card with the 
top and bottom portions in black. The large wings on 
both sides are light lavender and the small wings are 
light magenta. All the lettering is very light green, 
with the word “Forced” outlined with mucilage, which 
will darken the card. The inset border is black. 

“Lamps” is a midnight blue card with a dark biue 
panel mounted across the top. The wide bands on this 
panel are black; also the center, which is stippled with 
a sponge. “Floor: Lamps” is lettered in red-orange, 
“Shade to Match” in cream and the price in white. 

“Latest Frocks.” A black card with triangles in 
dark grey. The feature lines and price are white and 
the mount is a coral card with an inset border of ver- 
milion, lettered with black. 

“Dollar Sale.”” This is an orange card (not Persian 
orange) with one side painted black. The exclamation 
mark is yellow and “Stein’s” is white. “Dollar Sale” 
and the price appear in black. The outline around the 
price is white, as are also the wavy lines. 


DISPLAY CENTER TO FEATURE FABRICS 

The Display Center, conducted by Frank D. Maxwell Com- 
pany, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York City, has enlarged its 
fabric department and placed Miss Mary Huntoon in charge 
of the section. Miss Huntoon has studied fabrics abroad and 
recently returned from Europe, where she made a complete 
study of decorations at Sorbonne University in Paris. Miss 
Huntoon specialized in the study of moderne design and is 
thoroughly familiar with the modern trend. She is a former 
student of the New York School of Interior Decoration. In 
ihe near future she will make a trip to Europe to design 
end buy modern textiles for the exclusive use of the Display 
Center. 

The fabric department of the Display Center is specializing 
exclusively in modern materials for window display, also for 
the use of the interior decorator and the stage set designer. 
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“I haven’t ind 
one with even 
half the quality” 


That’s What Ray L. Broadey Thinks of My 
“Perfect Stroke” Brushes 


M OST of the really 
successful sign 
and show card writers 
depend on my ‘Perfect 
Stroke” brushes and 
supplies for fast, profit- 
able work. They know 
they can’t make real 
money with “cheap” 
or second-rate ma- 
terials. That’s why 
more than 2,500 of 
them use my “Per- 
fect Stroke” brushes 
and supplies. 











I have hundreds of letters in my file from these friendly 
customers of mine who write and tell me that my sup- 
plies are the best in the world. For instance, Ray L. 
Broadey, of the Montgomery Ward Company, writes: 
“I have tried a number of different brushes, and have 
yet to find one that will come up to half the quality 
of your ‘Perfect Stroke’ brush.” 


And this letter is just one of the hundreds I receive 

. many of them from the biggest men in the business. 
Letters like these show why my business has become 
the largest of its kind anywhere. 


Use That New Catalog of Mine 


It pays to sit down in a corner once in a while and 
browse through that 1929 catalog of mine. It shows my 
complete line ... every kind of brush you could possibly 
need ... every kind of card ...color... kit... air 
brush... knife .. . in fact, everything 
you will ever need for any job. And 
this book is more than a catalog. 
It gives you money-making ideas on 
almost every page. If you haven’t got 
it, send for your copy today. If you 
have it, use one of the order blanks in- 
cluded in the book. I give youa money- 
back guarantee on every item. I fill 
every order the same day it’s received, 


Bet L Daily 


he House of Perlect Strake Brushes 
126-130 E. THIRD ST. - - DAYTON, OHIO 
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DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Six Norton St. A. 


complete service covering central and eastern New York. 


BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 418 Cypress 
St. Don’t overlook the south, Mr. Advertiser. 








CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Aitman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Window Display Service, 438 E. Wood- 
bridge St. R. V. Wayne, President and Manager. Whether it’s fall, 
winter, spring or summer, we’re ready for you. A background of years 
of service and a list of national advertiser clients that will surprise 
you. Write for circular on Wayne Clock System. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 431 Wisconsin Ave. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Co. L. T. LaCoss, Presi- 
dent and General Manager. If in need, sure, in deed. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 333 Fourth St. Ed- 
ward J. Stefan, General Manager. Write for our portfolio on Sales 
Analysis & Merchandising ‘through window advertising.” 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realtrt Window Display 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window instalation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
We have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
but once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA—Oklahoma Wind-O-Display, Inc., 2204 
W. Third St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 








OAKLAND, CALIF.—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St.; also 
15072 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Entire state covered regularly 
when and where you want them. 





OSHKOSH, WIS.—Mees Display Service, 117 Main St. A _ well 
established service covering Oshkosh and surrounding territory. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Manager and Director. A unique display service 
for national advertisers covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Write for a list of satisfied clients. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 








QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





_ ROCHESTER, N. Y¥.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The Window Display Service, 403 E. 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, Manager. A really dependable 
service affiliated with the Drug Buyers’ Club. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 














SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Hills Bldg. A 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





UTICA, N. Y¥.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising. Two Lafayette St. 


A complete service covering central and eastern New York. 


WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 








WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





The Big White Front with Canopy 
(Continued from page 62) 

Every section on the first floor has large display 
space with display cases before each section. Two 
stock cases arranged around the columns on this floor 
are only forty-five feet high and make it possible to 
look all the way across the store without the view being 
obstructed. One novel effect on the first floor is the 
placing of small display cases in the side walls for the 
display of merchandise. This has been accomplished 
by furring the walls out to the edge of the stock cases 
on the side walls. It eliminates the usual ledge which 
is hard to treat in an attractive way. 

The Lamson tube system has been installed to take 
care of all cash and charge transactions, which we have 
found most satisfactory. Heat is provided by an elec- 
trically operated oil burner that requires practically no 
attention. Locker rooms for employees are located in 
the basement. 

A large storage room for 3,000 fur coats is also 
located in the basement, but has never been fully 
equipped, due to our having a contract with the Syra- 


cuse Cold Storage Company for the storage of furs. 
All shipping supplies and other material of that nature 
are stored in the basement. The supply room is directly 
connected with the street by chute, so that it is not 
necessary to use the freight elevator for this material. 

Current comes into the building on high voltage and 
is transformed for our use. The lighting system on all 
floors is modern in effect, yet is 100 per cent efficient, 
being done by the Celestialite fixtures. 

These stock display cases are three feet by eight 
feet, with sliding glass doors, and we have found them 
to be almost dust proof. The shoe section is on this 
floor, and the stock is kept in a stock room back of 
mirrored and plain panels with attractive display cases 
in front of same. The elevator fronts are mirrored on 
every floor. The mezzanine, across the back of the first 
floor, is used by the advertising department. Lingerie. 
corsets, negligees, toiletries, novelties, gloves, hosiery, 
jewelry and shoes and all other accessories are carried 
on the first floor. 

The second floor is devoted entirely to the sale of 
fine coats and dresses, all stock being kept in stock 
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rooms with small display cases placed at convenient 
points along the front of the stock rooms. An unusual 
effect on this floor is obtained by the use of period fur- 
niture for a meeting place for customers and a sort of 
lounge. This floor has three large French rooms. 

The third floor is occupied by the general office, 
executive offices and the economy section, where noth- 
ing but $15.00 and $23.00 dresses are carried. The 
alteration department is also on this floor, and we have 
space for about fifty workers. 

The fourth floor is devoted to the sale of millinery 
and the beauty salon. The marking room is on this 
floor, all receiving being taken care of in the basement, 
eliminating all trash from the upper floors of the build- 
ing. Merchandise is unpacked in the basement and 
transferred to the room on the fourth floor for mark- 
ing. A dumb waiter provides for any of the smaller 
articles. 

A trash chute at the back of the store eliminates the 
handling of trash, except to throw it into the chute for 
collection in the basement. 

The beauty salon has eighten booths, and each is 
equipped by electric signaling system to the appoint- 
ment desk. A room for kitchen is also provided on this 
floor, with electric stove and Frigidaire. 

Drinking fountains have been provided on each 
floor, the water cooling system keeping the temperature 
of the water between 35 and 40 degrees. Two elevators 
serve each floor. 





White House Broadens Quarters 


El Paso Store Adding Largely to Floor Space and 
Building Ten New Windows 


By E. W. ELMORE 
Advertising Manager, The White House, El Paso, Texas 


NNOUNCING a newer, greater White House, on 

September 30 the El Paso newspapers heralded the 
fruition of a program of expansion. Plans had been 
effected to increase the frontage and floor space of the 
White House in keeping with its requirements. 

The first unit of the White House, consisting of a 
main floor, grand staircase and mezzanine floor, with 
a basement, was erected on the Plaza of the Pioneers. 
Thus the new specialty store took its place at the hub 
of the city, adjoining the Mills Building. 

Business grew so rapidly that it was found, in 1917, 
that more floor space was needed for the necessary 
expansion, and additional floors were added to the 
building, this contingency having been provided for in 
the original contract by the forward-looking manage- 
ment. The White House, upon completion of these 
additional floors, became El Paso’s newest and most 
modern department store. 

Again in 1923 the need for additional room was 
found to be a necessity, and the White House added a 
fifth floor and enlarged its “Economy Basement” to 
care for the rapidly growing business in all departments. 

The additional window space this expansion will 
give us will comprise fourteen hundred feet of addi- 
tonal plate glass, embracing ten new windows, one of 
which will be fifteen feet deep. Marble floors and beau- 
tiful paneling will be used. 
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AN RTISTS cannot do their 


best work with poor ma- 
terials. Imagine a brush that 
sheds hairs-~-a pen that scratches 


--a poor quality board! 







The exacting requirements of 
leading show card artists has re- 
sulted in the protection of our 


It has a super finish that takes 
colors in their true value. 


It may be had in thirty dis- 
tinct shades, for harmonious or 
contrast effects. 


Send for Samples Book No. 100 
Showing the Complete Line 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
—— Specializing in Fancy Cardboard Products = 
664-670, Washington Boulevard, Chicago 








Lacquer Signs and Displays 
with a 





SPRING 
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Airbrush 


Lacquer is the best finish for 
modernistic signs and displays— 
intense, brilliant color schemes 
are quickly applied. One color 
right after another with a 
Paasche Airbrush. All the latest 
effects, such as veiling, crackle, 
crystal, wrinkle, stippling, etc., 
can be applied to show cards, 
signs, advertising displays, fur- 
niture and fixtures. Unsurpassed 
for Batik, marbleizing, and all 
process work on textiles and 


fabrics. Start now finishing with Display card made with Paasche 
air—the most modern way. It H-2 Airbrush. Other examples of 
will increase your income. art work sent on request. 


Yaschy birbuush be 


1902 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


Ulie have 












Famous H-2 Airbrush sold on 

money back guarantee. Write 

us now. .Catalogs K27, A29 
and D29 FREE. 
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Notes from the Display Service Field 
(Continued from page 64) 


“We have finished one of our most successful years and 
feel that our eight years of striving to educate manufacturers 
and dealers to individual service has at last started to re- 
ceive its reward.” In this manner, H. M. Lawson, of Lawson 
Window Display Service, 1040 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
announces removal to the above new location, where they 
will be able to serve clients in a better way. 

“In order to produce better displays,’ he declares, “we 
have purchased a stock of artificial flowers, cutawl and spray 
gun equipment. Our Stadio is in a position to turn out pro- 
cess jobs in quantities up to five hundred copies. We are 
at present working on thirty-six background sets for a local 
chain of candy stores. We also have two other chains of 
stores for which we design backgrounds and handle all their 
display advertising. To manufacturers who want something 
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rene seen 


Two Signs Used by A. A. Matzer, The Lazarus Co., Columbus, O.; Right Is Used Constantly, While Left Is Reserved for Sales 


different and better in the way of display service we offer 
individual service at competitive prices.” 


“IT can safely say that on many occasions DISPLAY 
WORLD has been a life-saver to back up the ideas I have 
keen trying to effect here,” says R. Vineberg, of the Quality 
Window Displays, Montreal, Canada. “As you no doubt 
know, Montreal, although a prosperous and fast-growing city, 
besides having a population of over a million people, has 
always been backward in trying out anything new that 
sounded too Americanized. 

“Starting in business a little over a year ago with one 
window trimmer and a single contract, we have increased our 
staff to nine men and the handling of Gay Paree Prepara- 
tions, Minty’s Tooth Paste, Twink Dyes, Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brushes, Infants’ Delight Soaps, Lavoris Bourjois, Ashes of 
Roses, Evan Williams Shampoo, Ex-Lax, Spearmint Tooth 
Paste, Laurentian Bevérages, O’Keefe’s Beverages, Evan- 
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A Trio of Cards by H. D. Lollar, Arthur Caddell Co., Paris, Texas. Right and Left Have Pictorials in Blue and 
Green, Panels Outlined in Lilac. The Center is Pea Green with Rays in Darker Greens; the Inset Card Is in Silver. 
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geline Beverages, Roger and Gallet, Fry’s Cocoa, and others, 
special windows and booths for Northern Electric Company, 
Ltd, Canada Steamship Limes, Ford Coke, Frigidaire, Gur- 
ney Gas Ranges, Canada Bread, Cook’s Friend, Kelvina‘or, 
O’Connor Washer Machines, besides being the official deco- 
rators for the ‘Canadian Exhibition Company.’ 

“Besides getting better prices than our competitors, we 
have had a substantial increase from a well-known national 
advertiser without any solicitation on our part whatsoever. 
Our bonus and window inspection system keep the men ever 
on the jump for better installations.” 





“All our time is occupied with local firms,” says Jewell 
Scott, of Scotty's Show Window Service, Galesburg, III. 
“Have not solicited the national advertiser, as what little 
calls we have had yielded very little. We have nice quarters 
at 216 East Main Street, equipped to handle show cards, cut- 
out set pieces or backgrounds, which are under the personal 
supervision of Everett Folger, commercial artist. 

“We now have a contract with the First Galesburg Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, having five nice wirdows 
which we change every two weeks, something you don’t find 
many banks in towns of 30,000 doing. They are well pleased 
with the results and we have just signed up our third yearly 
contract. These bank windows are attracting attention of 
other bankers in this part of the state. All materials for 
windows are specially made cut-outs with the appeals that 
add to deposits and make the passerby think where his next 
dime is going. 

“Other firms we are handling are dry goods, ready-to-wear, 
men’s wear and drugs, and, as far as we know, our services 
seem to please. We are still handling the same accounts we 
started with three years ago.” 


The Sangster-Osborne-Display Service, Vancouver, B. C., 
has been taken over by Leslie H. Osborne, and the name 
“Sangster-Osborne Display Service” has been dropped. All 
future business will be done in the name of Leslie H. Osborne. 
He is now busily engaged in a campaign for Robin Hood 
Mills installing about thirty windows per week throughout 


Vancouver, New Westminster, and districts. Business has 
opened up very good this spring, keeping two men busy for 
the last month. The next campaign is for Satin-Glo paint. 
This is an annual affair and takes place the week previous 
to Easter in order to stimulate spring painting. Reductions 
are offered for the presentation of coupons and the campaign 
comprises about fifty displays. 

“The problems of the display service seem many and time 
will not permit to go into details, but the thing which gives 
me most trouble,” says Osborne, “is getting the merchant’s 
cooperation in having his window ready.” 





“We have just closed a contract for installation of lodent 
tooth paste displays in this district,” writes S. R. Forkner, 
manager of the Forkner Display Service, Anderson, Ind. 
“We have also completed nice contracts for Castoria and 
Hind’s Cream; will have Lysol contract and also one for 
Palmolive Soap during April. We are now covering Con- 
nersville, Richmond, Winchester, Union City, Portland, Rush- 
ville, Greenfield, Newcastle, Hartford City, Marion, Wabash, 
Alexandria, Elwood, Tipton, Noblesville, Kokomo. Frankfort, 
Peru, Logansport, Rochester and Lafayette, Ind. The year 
1929 is going to be a good year for our service.” 





Displays in Milwaukee grow bigger and better, according 
to J. Harry Bayley, manager of the Advance Display Service. 
“We have a number of large contracts for Easter,’ he de- 
clares. “The Cudahy Packing Company, Blue Rose toilet 
goods, Chesterfield cigarettes, El] Producto cigars and Velvet 
tobacco are accounts that we are now handling. Our staff is 
about the largest we have ever used. We make no distinction 
between large and small contracts affording the same type 
of service to all, and we have not lost a contract in the last 
three years.” 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Outfit No. 10—$4.00 Net 
Postage Prepaid 


brush case. 


“The Paint People” 


Includes 20 brushes and a metal telescope 


> ag 1 to 8, C. H. Japanner’s Pencils...... 

10 Ex. Large C. H. Japanner’s Pencil . 
bg Se. VY, % and 1-inch Flat C. H. Letterers. 1.15 
¥%, ¥% and %-inch C. H. Perfect One Stroke. 
4%, % and %-inch Flat Ox Hair.............. 
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GEO. E. WATSON CO. 


164 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your new catalog. 


a ont misniiieiniaiaa ¢ Supplies 


We carry in stock everything needed in a 
modern show card and poster department. 
merchandise is of the highest quality, listed at 
moderate prices. Orders are carefully filled and 
dispatched within twenty-four hours after they 
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@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


PROJECTOR 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 


$25 


OTHER MAKES FROM $75 UP. 


Send for booklet and catalog of 
the finest projectors made. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O 
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Conventions - Pageants - Exhibits - Decorations 


A Booth Trim Without the Booth 


Carl Balcomb Fashions a Traveling Display That Is Remarkable for 
Its Innovations—The “World” on a Turntable 


ERE’S a booth display of bulky merchandise 
fashioned by Carl Balcomb, of the Mont- 
gomery Ward Company chain store head- 
quarters force, that deserves close attention. 

Balcomb whipped this exhibit into shape as a free lance 
before accepting his present position, and had it in 
readiness for presentation in January. 

There are a number of points which render the trim 
different from the usual booth decoration. In the first 
place, there is no booth. What merchandise is shown 
appears on stands and pedestals and centers around a 
center panel, where the theme of the display is brought 
out. Tires and rims are ordinarily difficult to weave 
into an attractive composition, but Balcomb beat down 
this obstacle by symmetrical arrangement and orna- 
mental backgrounds. 

“This display,” he says, “occupied a space fifty-four 
feet long, fifteen feet high on the back wall and eight 
feet deep on the floor. It was pronounced in the official 
report of the road show to be the outstanding exhibit, 
and, considering the type of article displayed, I feel 
that it may be of interest to other displaymen to see 
what can be done with even such ordinarily unattractive 
items. The background consisted of beautiful “King- 
Blue” sateen draperies trimmed with gold leaf sprays, 
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while all of the wheels were painted in bright gold 
bronze, as was also all of the wicker furniture. A few 
harmonizing bright colors were used on the corner posts 
and counters, and the large signs hung against the back- 
ground and over the ‘world’ were made attractive with 
brilliant flitter. The central feature of the display was, 
of course, the ‘world,’ which revolved on an invisible 
base as the three sets of dual wheels moved around on 
the turntable. 

“The preparation of the globe was one of the most 
difficult problems I have ever had to solve. To be in 
proper proportion with the wheels I was compelled to 
use, the world had to be five feet in diameter, and, inas- 
much as it was the exhibitor’s plan to use the display 
in several different places at different times, the problem 
of transportation entered in. I therefore decided to 
use a large rubber balloon, and, after a great deal of 
difficulty, succeeded in having the Goodrich Rubber 
Company make a special Zeppelin cloth balloon, for 
which I made a beautiful light blue satin cover. On this 
cover an exact reproduction of the geographical out- 
lines of the continents, etc., were shaped by means of 
colored crayons. This work was done for me by the 
Advertisers’ Display Studios, of Chicago. The result 
was a very beautiful and striking display unit.” 
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PARIS STORE BRINGS OUT NEW STANDS 

New pointed nose heads for display of lingerie have just 
been produced by the house of Siégel and have been shown 
for the first time by the Galeries Lafayette. Pictures show 
them to be metallized busts, following the style recently 
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New Siégel Heads Shown by Galeries Lafayette 


adopted by this celebrated producer of mannequins. The 
chief variance is that Monsieur Siégel has gone a step farther 
splay in his swing toward symbolization by giving the nose a beak- 

like aspect. This is virtually the only human feature re- 
blem tained by the designer, the head having been denuded of all 
-d to facial lines. 
al of 
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(Continued from page 26) 
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When the Des Moines auto dealers staged their 

out- . ‘ ‘ 

mye annual automobile show, Paul Hamlin, display manager 

an of Oransky’s, chose the occasion for a prestige-build- 

‘nail ing display that astonished the Iowa capital. 


The plan called for opening of the window to permit 
introduction of a big sedan supplied by a Des Moines 
distributor. The shiny new car consumed almost all of 
the space of a large arcade window, and served as the 
attraction device for a display of fashionable women's 
wear, which was displayed by a group of three manne- 
quins. Posed in front of and alongside the car, these 
peach-spin figures exhibited the smartness of the new 
modes in street and sport attire. The installation 
methods used by Hamlin are not available, but, whether 
they embraced assembly of the car in the window before 
a crowd that jammed the sidewalks or removal of an 
entire sheet of plate glass to enable moving in of a com- 
pleted car, he was sure of appreciative and enthusiastic 
crowds. 

When Radio Station WOWO, at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
installed a new organ recently, Lawrence Houser, dis- 
play manager for the Grand Leader, saw a chance for a 
gripping prestige window. He induced officials of the 
station to permit showing of the organ in the Grand 
Leader windows before it was placed in the studios. 
As was to be foreseen, public interest was acute, and 
the Grand Leader display soon became the talk of the 
town. “No matter where one would go,” Houser as- 
sures us, “people were talking about the organ trim.” 
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Card Writer Has Same Oppor- 
tunity for Artistic Expression 
as Any Other Artist 


—writes Ralph Nichols Gray in the 
132-paged April issue of 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Other Features in This Big Issue Are: 


Modernistic Show Card Trend Rapidly Makes Itself 
Evident; Card Writer Has Same Opportunity as 
Any Other Artist, by R. N. Gray; Impractical Crea- 
tions Have No Place in Business World,” by H. C. 
Martin; Master Roman Alphabet First, Says Gustav 
Jensen, by C. McCampbell; Unlimited Opportunities 
for Building Box Office Sales With Posters; James 
R. Ray Creates Exhibit for Grand Central Palace, 
by R. E. Brenner; April Showers Bring Washed 
Wall Jobs, Says Sneed, by H. F. Voorhees; Rewards 
of Life Are for Service, by E. Thomas Kelley; Noth- 
ing Takes the Place of Air Brush for Speed, by 
C. R. Bentley; Midwest Conference Sessions Marked 
by Spirit of Progress; Large Attendance at Annual 
Banquet of New York Master Sign Makers; Pro- 
gressive Signicians—J. L. Pfefferl; Practical Inven- 
tions in the Advertising Field; Ordinances and 
Legislation; Public Relations; London Sign Makers 
Elect Officers, by Edward N. Goldsman; How They 
Advertise Sign Advertising; Twenty Years Ago in 
Signs of the Times; Metal Signs—Broad Scope Re- 
flected in Metal Sign Field; Window Display of 
Miniature Signs Brings Business for Tupp Studios; 
Poster Panels Broadcast Sign Week Message for 
Alameda Signicians ; Sign Contractors’ Associations 
Active in Sign Week Advertising; Sign Advertising 
Advertises Itself in Local Sign Week Campaigns. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
$3.00 per Year—30c per Copy 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Publishers of the New Martin Book 
“1,000 PRACTICAL SHOW CARD LAYOUTS” 
$5.00 per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 
($7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries) 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, O. April, 1929 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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DISPLAY CLUB CHRONICLES 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 

One of the most instructive evenings of the season was 
held by the New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club on 
Monday, March 25, due to the effective work of the committee 
in charge of this department. 

Thorndike Deland, who also addressed us at the last I. A. 
D. M. convention at Toronto, Canada, covered the subject of 
“Placement Service,” a field in which he operates in placing 
executives with the higher class stores. Mr. Deland dwelt 


on the value of training assistants thoroughly so that the’ 


display manager gets the fullest benefit from his staff. He 
also mentioned that there was an acute scarcity of really 
high-grade men available when positions become open. 

H. Willet Armquist and R. A. Robinson, of the New York 
Telephone Company, gave a highly informative illustrated 
lecture on the operation of the trans-Atlantic telephone serv- 
ice to Europe and also the trans-continental telephone service 
to San Francisco. The photos, charts and graphs used de- 
picted each point clearly as the talk progressed. 

A special message from Clem Kieffer, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
concluded the events of the evening upon conclusion of the 
regular business session. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph 

A picture is worth ten thousand words. There is nothing 
new under the sun. Art and religion have been inseparable 
through the ages. These are just a few ideas taken from a 
lecture on “Modern Art,” delivered by “Ben Larsen,” of the 
Larsen Studios, Portland, Ore., to the Portland Display 
Men’s Club, March 18. 

There is some good and a lot of bad in modern art, but 
it will undoubtedly have a profound effect upon the future. 
Mr. Larsen says that in this mechanical age art is being 
sacrificed to speed. A great many modern artists have a 
tendency to slight good drawing and gocd composition for 
gaudy effects. He feels that the simplicity of modern art is 
admirable and much of it will be enduring, but the daubs 
that go to extremes will not be permanent. Ee is glad to sce 
the non-essential details and gingerbread of old art fading 
out, but he doesn’t think it necessary to mix up some French 
pastry to take its place. Symmetry of line and simplicity of 
design are the redeeming features of modern art. 

A demonstration of silk hosiery by Rollin C. Trumbull 
created favorable comment from fellow cluh members. Mr. 


Hewitt gave us a short talk on the activities of the P. C. A. 
D. M. We also voted to have a club dance on the battleship 
Oregon some time in April. 





DALLAS, TEXAS 
Reported by M. J. Murphree, Secretary 

On Wednesday evening, March 18, the Dallas Display 
Men’s Club entertained with a buffet luncheon in honor of 
our retiring president, W. W. Yeager, who was leaving our 
city. We had as our guest the Ft. Worth Club, which took 
part in a very interesting program. 

Mr. Yeager was presented with a loving cup given him 
by the club in appreciation of his untiring efforts while in 
Dallas for the betterment of our profession. The presenta- 
tion speech was made by I. L. Sanger. 

Mrs. Yeager was presented with a mesh bag by the wives 
of the members. 

Mr. Yeager was loved by every displayman with whom 
he came in contact. He was always ready to help any dis- 
playman in any possible way. Not only was he a very 
capable man in his particular profession, but a gentleman of 
sterling character. 

We, the members of the Dallas Display Men’s Club, feel 
our great loss, and wish to congratulate the fortunate club 
that gains the honor of his membership. 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Reported by T. Willard Jones, Secretary 

Displaymen of Shreveport held a luncheon and business 
meeting at the Y. M. C. A. on February 13 for the purpose 
of completing the organization of a local club, affiliated with 
the International Association of Display Men. 

The name selected for the club is “Shreveport Display 
Directors’ Association.” The officers elected are: E. Ted 
Joyce, president; W. L. McCurry, vice-president; T. Willard 
Jones, secretary and treasurer. The following committees 
were appointed: 

Entertainment Committee—Donald Kester, Charles E. 
South and Blanchard Hammer. 

Membership Committee—A. B. Longnecker, L. F. Baurge 
and Cecil Adams. 

Publicity Committee—Donald Kester, W. L. McCurry and 
Roy Wade. 

Trustees—R. H. Rogérs, Roy Wade and D. L. Baxter. 

The object of the club is to raise the standards of window 
display work in Shreveport, to exchange information and 
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Members of the newly organized 
Shreveport (La.) Club. The photo- 
graph was taken on February 13, 
when members assembled at the 
local Y. M. C. A. to perfect an 
organization. 
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A farewell dinner given to W. W. 
Yeager by the Dallas (Texas) 
Display Men’s Club. Yeager is 
seen in the foreground holding a 
loving cup presented him as a 
token of the club’s esteem. 


suggestions, and encourage closer cooperaticn among its 
members. All those who have charge of the decoration of 
display windows are eligible for membership. The club plans 
to hold luncheons twice a week. 





» CHARLESTON, wW. VA. 
Reported by Myron Eberly, President 

At a meeting of our club on April 3 at the Ruffner Hotel 
we elected our officers for the ensuing year. They are as 
follows: W. Myron Eberly, president; C. H. Davidson, vice- 
president, and L. J. Lawyer, secretary and treasurer. Those 
in attendance were: W. Myron Eberly, of Coyle & Richard- 
son; C. H. Davidson, of Palmer Shoe Company; L. J. Lawyer, 
of Frankenberger’s; J. E. Hancock, of Schwabe & May; M. 
L. Hoffstadt, of The Peoples Store; M. C. Nelms, of Kauf- 
man Bros.; Billy Lee, of John Lee Shoe Company; John 
Wiley, of H. I. M. Store; H. Gandy, of A. W. Cox; Tom E. 
Lynn, of The Diamond; I. L. Vonderheide, of McGibbons- 
Deming; Mr. Stephens, of O. J. Morrison; S. C. Magee, of 
Coyle & Richardson; H. E. Grace, of the Gazette, and H. O. 
Thurman, of The Mail. Our next meeting will be held April 19. 





INDIANAPOLIS 
Reported by A. Roeder, President 

The Indianapolis displaymen met at the Russet Cafeteria 
for dinner on March 4, with Mr. Porter, of the Star Store, 
acting as toastmaster. From there we went to the art studio 
of E. Davidson, 529 N. Capitol Avenue, which is, indeed, an 
inspiration. This studio occupies 6,500 square feet of floor 
space, and is an ideal place for holding future entertain- 
ments and events. 

Thomas Wilcox was elected secretary and treasurer, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Springer, who recently resigned. The clever 
stunt of the evening was pulled by one of our members, Mr. 
Davidson, who broke all records for changing a backgrounds, 
completing his task in two minutes. 

The attendance of the Indianapolis club men is unusually 
good and promises some very interesting events. Our next 


A booth trim by W.,R. Ashby, of 
Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile In- 
stitution at the annual Salt Lak> 
City Display Club’s “Bosses’ 
Night.” This was one of the 
twenty units decorated for the 
celebration. 
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subject will be “Modern Art.” The club is making a des- 
perate effort to have an attendance of thirty at the April 


meeting. 





DETROIT 
Reported by T. A. Brown, Secretary 

The monthly meeting of the club was held at the Norton 
Palmer Hotel in Windsor, Ont., on the evening of March 4. 
To the twenty-eight members present a buffet luncheon was 
served (not forgetting the liquid refreshments). 

C. A. Parsons, advertising manager of R. H. & J. Dowler, 
Ltd., Windsor, was the principal speaker of the evening. His 
subject was, “The Relation of the Advertising Man to the 
Display Man.” 

H. W. Weaver, of the F. G. Clayton Company, outlined 
briefly the nine window demonstrations to be given at the 
Better Merchandising Conference to be held in the Masonic 
Temple, March 13, 14 and 15. 





VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Reported by Irwin Jones, Secretary 

Our masquerade dance, “A Night in Arabia,’ held on 
February 19, 1929, was mast successful. It was held in the 
crystal bollroom of the Hotel Vancouver with Arabian deco- 
rations throughout and the orchestra in Arabian costumes. 
I haven’t time to tell you all about it, but it was a real live 
party. 

Our regular meeting was held Monday, March 4, and was 
well attended. We are planning a get-together meeting with 
some of the clubs across the line, but have nothing definite 
to tell about this yet. Our spring opening windows here are 
a credit to the displaymen. 





YAKIMA, WASH. 
Reported by H. B. Kelly, President 
Yakima displaymen have just concluded their work on 
Spring Opening Night, a cooperative event staged by local 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Reflector 
& Illuminating 
Company’s 
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Case Fixture. 
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ATLAS BRINGS OUT NEW COSTUME FORM 

A full-limb posed costume form, priced so everyone can 
afford it, has been announced by The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 
Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Our new form, in addition to being priced at the lowest 
figure I've ever seen on a full-limb form,” explains Carl W. 


The New Atlas Costume Form 


Schabitzer, president of The Atlas Fixture Company, “is 
adaptable to literally dozens of uses. It is truly an all-year- 
around form and will pay for itself the first time used. It is 
ideal for the display of bathing suits, beach pajamas, dresses, 
gowns, knicker suits, riding habits, bridal costumes and golf 
suits. Two other popular uses are for draping piece goods 
and in connection with ensemble displays. 

“Ensemble displays are making this form one of the most 
popular numbers in the Atlas line. Those displaymen who 
have been using them tell me that they create greater sales 
and that this form is particularly well adapted to this type 
of display. The form is very graceful and makes a com- 
pelling display.” 


This new costume form has flesh enamel bust and legs and 
white jersey body. The legs are adjustable at the jersey line 
and can be posed separately. Heels are adjustable for use 
with or without shoes. 





A NEW LIGHT FOR DISPLAY CASES 


The Reflector & Illuminating Company, 1401-1417 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has brought out a new show 
case unit called Kas-Lite Junior, designed especially to meet 
the demand for a show case lighting fixture small enough 
not to interfere with the view of the display, yet at the same 
time to operate at maximum efficiency. It is exceptionally 
small, being 7% inches long by only 1% inches high, allow- 
ing a clear, practically unobstructed view of the inside of 
the case. : 

This new unit is designed to be used with the new stand- 
ard 25-watt T-6%4 intermediate screw base tubular mazda 
lamp, thus making it possible to utilize the high efficiency 
afforded by this latest achievement of the lamp manufacturers. 

The Kas-Lite Junior reflector is chromium plated copper, 
of “Stipple Control” design, which directs the light from 
the line filament of the T-6% lamp to the merchandise in 
the show case with a perfectly even distribution at a maxi- 
mum efficiency. The unit is unusually attractive, being 
finished in statuary bronze to harmonize with all modern 
show case finishes and trims. 

Installation is made very simple. No screws are used in 
the assembly. The sockets slide into the housings and the 
reflectors snap quickly and easily into place. The installa- 
tion can be made by anyone without special tools of any 
kind. Special friction couplings make it unnecessary to 
thread the connecting tubing. 





Having won prizes on ties and clocks, A. Roeder, of 
Block’s. Indianapolis, is now trying his hand at radios. He 
is entering a display in a contest now being conducted. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Window trimmer and card writer; 
thoroughly experienced in new and 
modern methods. 
Address “W. H.,” 
Care of DISPLAY WORLD 





SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 


outfits formerly used. ‘Paid for itself: 


many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
po for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 

















mchanical pieces. 


Our NEW Address Is 
122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


USED DISPLAYS WANTED 


We are in the market for used displays and decorations. 
We pay highest prices for Christmas decorations and 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, Inc. 


Our New Telephone 
Number Is 


Telephone CHEL-sea 3272 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Nationally known organization 
wants representatives through- 
out the country selling adver- 
tised line of display fabrics and 
features on commission basis 
to department and retail stores 
and many other outlets. Full 
cooperation. For further de- 
tails: age, experience, if any, 
references. Confidential. 


Address “I. D.,” 
Care of DISPLAY WORLD 








Every window trimmer, without experi 
ence, can put up our genuine gold leaf 
window sign letters and make 300% to 500% 
profit. Our letters make window signs 
that last for years and never tarnish. No 
capital required. An easy way to obtain a 
substantial extra income. Samples and 
literature free. Consolidated Sign Letter 
Co., 69-AM W. VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 














Free Lance Displaymen 
by sending name and address, will learn 
something to their advantage. Reply on 
your business letterhead or enclose busi- 
ness card. 

Address “M. A, R.,” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 





Everyone can make signs with Master 
Lettering Keys, the indispensable letter- 
ing guides. ‘Simple, practical, handy. Over 
50 styles and sizes of letters and numerals 
with one key. Master lettering keys are 
used also for making letter and numeral 
patterns and stencils. Illustrated price list 
free. Consolidated Sign Letter Co., 69-PX 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 











Position Wanted—Salesman—who has had 
seven years’ experience in the display 
field, well known among dispiaymen; pre- 
fer traveling, but would also open New 
York City office for out-of-town concern. 
If interested, write proposition that you 
have to offer. HOWARD C. MESSMORE, 
32-59 30th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 





WANTED—Displaymen and fixture 
dealers to handle our moving dis- 
plays as agents or jobbers. 
ELECTRIC WINDOW 
SALESMAN CoO., 
46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further par- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Live wire displaymen wanted to sell the 
well-known Displa Craft line of window 
papers, price tickets, artificial flowers, 
display. accessories, etc, Excellent com- 
mission proposition Write at once for 
exclusive territory, giving references. 


DISPLA CRAFT PAPER CO., 
110 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








SALESMEN—Sell modern merchan- 
dise displayer; every merchant pros- 
pect; large commissions weekly ; out- 
fit freee LEMART, 140 N. Damen 
Street, Chicago. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell most complete line of standardized 
window display fixtures on the market. 
A very profitable commission allowed. An 
opportunity for experienced men to in- 
crease their earnings. 


ART FIXTURE MFG. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 


Only $1.50 Per Single Column Inch—Cash With Order 
Forms for May Issue Close Friday, May 10 
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Atlas Fixture Co 
Associated Fabrics....:.............. 


Bingham Display Adv. Service 
Botanical Decorating Co 
Brischograph Co 


Chicago Card Board Co 

Chicago Page 

Chicago Display Mart 

Children’s Day Prom Comm 

Cincinnati Display Service . ... 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co 
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Ryan Display Service 
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Display Club Chronicles 


(Continued from page 77) 


merchants. Year by year we induce more retailers to join 
us in this civic holiday. Through our club we are making 
them see the benefits obtainable from this move. 

We were fortunate in having an ideal evening on March 
14 and an extra large crowd was on the streets early to wit- 
ness unveiling at eight o’clock. The writer sfaged another 
fasHion show, using twenty live models. We had a ten-piece 
orchestra. Ditter Bros. store is in the center of the block, 
and from the intersection on the east to the one on the west 
the street was completely jammed. Autos could not get 
through and it was a task for the traffic officers to clear a 
way for street cars. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Reported by E. Russell Smith, Secretary 

The Bloomington Club met on Wednesday evening, March 
22, and again the following Wednesday evening in the Arling- 
ton Hotel dining room for a social and business gathering. 
The Central Illinois meeting was the main topic for discus- 
sion. 

Chairman L. Siegler appointed committees on advertis- 
ing, decoration, entertainment, etc. These bodies are hard 
at work, and each one seems to be trying to outdo the other. 
The meeting will hold forth at the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, the corner of Monroe and East Street, on Monday 
afternoon and evening, April 22. A wonderful banquet is 
being planned and a program second to none is now form- 
ing. This club intends to give one of the best meetings that 
it is possible to produce. The first announcements have 
already gone out and others will follow at once. 





OKLAHOMA CITY 
Reported by L. L. Wilkins 
The Oklahoma City Display Men’s Club met at a luncheon 
early in March in the lunch réonr 6f*the»Ghamber-of -Gem- 
merce. There were about twelve present. We discussed the 
coming convention in Chicago. I think there will be several 
to go from here. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Reported by B. E. Chester, President 

The Forth Worth Display Men’s Club had its first regu- 
lar business meeting recently at the Association of Com- 
merce. The club was formed for better presentation of mer- 
chandise through window displays on special occasions and 
holidays. Charter members are as follows: B. E. Chester, 
president; M. J. Bateman, vice-president; Ed Napier, secre- 
tary; W. L. Huntsman, treasurer; W. S. Berryhill, James 
P. Conlin, Marshall E. Moody, R. L. Gosney, Mickey Lavey, 
C. A. Miller, Horace Richardson, W. M. Ouzts and Evan 
Routzong. c 





SEATTLE 
Reported by Fred J. Portmann, Secretary 

The Seattle Display Men’s Club met on March 28, 1929, 
and a very large crowd attended. A very delicious meal was 
served and enjoyed by the boys. 

The meeting was not listed as to any particular event, 
so we had some real heart-to-heart round table talks. The 
different opinions were requested from-all the boys as to 
their ideas of a displayman’s duty to his firm. I know that 
we all got a good insight of what the other fellow is think- 
ing, which, of course, in some cases was very educational and 
in others very amusing. 

The club is doing fine. New members are coming in right 
along. About 95 per cent of the dues are paid up, all bills 
are paid, and a little in the bank. We feel we are on the 
right track here and wish all the other clubs the same luck. 

Jack Stevens, former treasurer of the Seatte Club, has 
resigned and is no longer connected with the club in any 
manner. The writer has been duly elected to fill both posi- 
tions as secretary-treasurer of the club. 
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Nothing Can Ever Take the Place of 


FLOWERS 


One of the new Spring Opening displays by Mr. A. V. Fraser for Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. It breathes the spirit ~ 
of spring with its abundance of climbing wisteria, geraniums and birch trees. 


CONSULT US 


when planning your displays. Our experience and skill should prove valu- 
able and helpful. We are the country’s foremost creators of Super Floral 
Display Decorations for the Country’s Foremost Displaymen. 


Ghe Botanical Decorating Co. 


(Established 1895) 


319-27 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, II. 








